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The Marvellous Record Made by Frye’s Geographies 


Frye’s 


Geographies 


WRITE TO US FOR A COPY 


OF THE ADVANCE PAGES OF 
FRYE’S “TEACHERS’ MANUAL,” 
PREPARED TO ACCOMPANY HIS 
COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. IT IS 
JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FRYE’S GEOGRA PH IES are wbeaieiie recognized as repre- 


senting an advance movement in education, but their crowning 
merit lies in the fact that they not only can secure better results than 
other books, but can make the pupils’ work more interesting and the 
teacher’s work lighter. 


The success of Frye’s Geographies, which is literally unparalleled 
in the history of text-book publishing, shows that there is a deep and 
widespread demand for the best ideas, methods, and books. It goes 
without saying that, at the beginning, it requires a little more skill and 
pains to teach the pupils to get ideas instead of words from their 
text-books, but that is, of course, the only right way, and in a little 
time it becomes the easier and more pleasant. It is some trouble to 
crack hazel-nuts, but who would advise swallowing them whole for 
that reason? 


We cordially invite correspondence. GINN & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 


SOUTHWORTH’S “ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC.” vs k RENCH B OOKS 


From HARRY L. BURRAGE, Cashier, Third National Bank. 


alexamination of bank aisount,in-| L422 LVew, Standard, and Lllustrated French 


I have seen ‘‘ The Essentials of Arithmetic.’”’” On making a special examination of bank discount, in- 
terest, notes, stocks, and bonds, I find the subjects presented in a manner concise and easy of comprehen- ° 4 
sion, and, what I consider of the utmost importance, in a way so that the application of the principles Books constantly 272 stock. 
embodied would be adaptable to mercantile life. C. 
This is the way business experts speak of this popular arithmetic. Live teachers recommend it for its ata 0gue Sve é. 
pedagogical value and great number of practical problems,—more than 15,000. The old books seldom give 
over 4,000. If you want to see a“ modern book” that is modern, WRITE TO Us, WI LLIAM R. J EN KI NS, 
LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, : N 
° rK. 
Wadie 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York 
By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, Author of BRADBURY’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
A NE W Sight Arithmetic. METICS. Cloth, 174 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
This book is prepared for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by side with the regular 
VUE N TA L text-book in Written Arithmetic, and can readily be used in connection with any series of Arithmetics. It 
d presents the best modern method of teaching Mental Arithmetic in the Grammar grades. 
ARITHME TIC Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 15 cents. Address ieeiatienii stdiinaiie 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Wabash 


kinds of work. 


“HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOBS.” 


Do not judge a pencil by the manner in which it is sharpened. The quality 
of a pencil is like real beauty-—something more than skin deep. Some people can 
sharpen a pencil with ease and skill---and a jackknife; others find it impossible to 
point a pencil with any degree of elegance. i Di 
“American Graphite” pencils, they can be sure that in the lead they will find a 
real treasure, no matter in what manner the wood has been whittled. The “Amer- 
ican Graphite” leads are noted for their smoothness, toughness, and uniformity of 
grading. They are made in ten degrees of hardness, and are suitable for all 


If, however, they have one of Dzxon's 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


0 Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


<2 Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. ; 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener. 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great im 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of t 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and else 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 


JOEL D. MILLER, 


either in the school or the office. : 
: Mass. State Board of Education. 


fe , 
Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


It 
yortance for school work. 
1e cities and towns of the 
where, I am fully 
In fact I do 


not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


AND 


MINERALS 


A New Methcd--- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals. W HEN---HOW---TO TEACH. | 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. 


Address for circulars MINER EI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


At HOME 


Chemicals 


Laboratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


Bridge, Chattanooga, etc. 


CRITERION PARABOLON 
MAGIO LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS 

¢ may be used with Oil Lime,Gas, Incandescent, 

Arc Electric Light College and School 

Apparatus a specialty. Decidedly the Best. 
J. B. COLT & CO., 115, 117 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


AGENCIES: 
FIELD ST.BOSTON,MASs. 


189 La Saice 
I3LPost St. SANFRANCISCO. CAL 
SENO FOR CATALOGUE 


HOLIDAY TOUR to WASHINGTON and ATLANTA, 


Time occupied, ten days; rate, $58.00. 


A special Holiday tour via Royal Blue Line leaves Boston for Washington, D. C., Thursday, Dec. 26. 
Trip occupies seven days, and rate covering hotel accommodations and every expense is but #%23.00. On 
same date a party leaves Boston for the Atlanta Exposition, stopping at Philadelphia, Luray, Natural 
Both parties personally conducted. 


For itineraries, address A. J. SIMMONS, N.E. P.A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


CATALOGU ES mailed on receipt of postage, 6 «ts. 


Perfect Pencil Pointer. 
INVALUABLE 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 
the lead or get out 
oforder. Price $1. 
Express PREPAID, 
21.25. MONEY 
RKEFUNDEDIF NOT 
SATISFACTORY. 


“Tt is correctly named ; the nearest to perfection of 
anything of the kind I ever saw.” 


saw. 
WILLARD F. HYDE, 
School Commissioner 2d Dist., Frankiin Co., N.Y 
Send for Circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


The School Review 


Announces that, beginning January 1st, 1896, it 
will be issued by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill., where subscriptions should 
be addressed. Mr. C. H. THURBER retains edito- 
rial charge. Plans have been perfected which 
make it certain that Tuk SCHOOL REVIEW during 
1806 will be of even greater value to superintend- 
ents, high school principals, and high school 
teachers, as well as to every pedagogical library, 
than during the year past. 


1.50 a year. 10 numbers, 64 pp. each. 
o one has ever even sgugested that the price is too high. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Promp 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Expert Best 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Colleges. Fai r 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 
By 8. C. PEABODY. 

A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
lesson. 

Many of the selections have appeared from time to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
U A. 8. BARNES & 00., 56 E. 10th St., N.Y. 


t ime in the columns of the *“* AMERICAN TEACHER,” 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Railway. 


Piedmont Air Line. 
Operating over its own rails, through every Southern State. 
e perfection of service and highest standard of railway travel. 
the route that operates 
Li 


South 


ERN VESTI2ULED LIMITED, 
3etween New York and New Orleans, via Washington and Atlanta. 
Also carrying Drawing Room and Sleeping Cars to Birmingham and 
The Exposition Flyer. 
Cars, New York to Atlanta. 
oaches. 


Giving 
This is 


Memphis, Washington, Asheville, Hot Springs, and Chattanooga. 


THE PEERLESS NEW YORK AND FLORIDA 
SHORT LINE LIMITED, 


via Washington, Charlotte, and Columbia. Through Sleeping Car 
Service, New York to Florida. The United States Fast Mail from 
New York to the South carry Sleeping Cars and elegant Coaches, and 


Pullman Drawing Room Sleepin 
Vestibuled 


Three through trains daily, making the quickest, safest, and best route to the South. 


COTTON STATES and INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


In Atlanta, Ga. 
Excursion Tickets AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES. 


For full particulars, tickets, etc., call on or address 
BOSTON : 228 Washington St. 


WALDO A. PEARCE, New England Agent. 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent. 


W. H. GREEN, General Superintendent. 
WASHINGTON, D.C............ M. CULP, Traffic Manager. 
W. A. TURK, General Pass. Agent. 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 


We make personal 
selections of teachers | AC R S Register 
for school officers. now 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
(N. £. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AGENCY. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 
SE Barnes’ Ink. 
Ww 


HEN corresponding with advertisers in 
this paper, please mention the Journal, 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES.) TORK.” 


| 


EMINGTON 
eveals and 
ectifies 
eprovable 
hetoric 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Lor further particulars see- 
our pamphlet The Zducational 
Use of the Typewriter” which 
is sent free lo any address~ 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
aseconr, 327 Broadway, NewYork 
19a26 


3.50 


SPECIAL. 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ome in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. #1 pays for all the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price): 


1. One Month’s Scholarship, any dep’t........ $8.00 
2. Bixler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80p... 
3. Bixler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 p........+ 25 
4. Business Penman, monthly, 9x712,12p., lyr. .25 
5. 100 Gummed Labels, your address.....+.++++ 25 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc......+++ 2.00 
7. Beautiful Diploma, 15219, 1.00 
8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers........++++ 1.00 


All above 8 items for #1. Postage extra, after you 
receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
EDUCATIONAL WORKERS 


To any Educational Worker in the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, not on 
our list since 1894, who sends us one dollar 
before 31 Dec., 1895, we will send The 
Critic weekly for one year. Regular sub- 
scription price, $3.00. 

The Critic has been “the first literary 
journal in America” since 1881. It pays 
special attention to educational literature. 
New volume (sixteenth year) begins 1 Jan- 


uary, 1896. 
Address THE CRITIC CO., 

287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Teachers who are willing to devote a 

Wanted, part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessa sapaties free of cost. Address 
Aaencu Dept... N. EK. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Subscribers to the JouRNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new ey subscription. 


EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


i Grand Union H 


4 


y 
otel, § 
Opp. Grand Central Station, 
PARK AVE. & 42D ST., NEW-YORK. ¥ 
& ° The leading Hotel of Moderate Cost in the City.” ¥ 
Send Postal for Guide to New-York with Map. ¥ 
Rooms $laday up. 


y 
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Number 24. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E, WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. $2.50 a year, 


CLUB RATES. 
in clubs of three ormore, .., 2.00 
One renewal and one new subscri tion.” 4.00 tee 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at clut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates ro three 
more is formed and all names are sent in in” 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, » 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S Somerset St, - <« « Boston, Mass 


THE CHRIST-CHILD'S GIFTS. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
When over the pines the sweet stars peer, 
And frost-flakes fall from the fir-trees’ hem, 
Again, at twilight, the children hear 
The wondrous story of Bethlehem. 


Of Bethlehem, and the child that lay 
There in a manger, long ago; 

Of the star that blazoned the wise men’s wav, 
And the gifts they gave him, bending low. 


Of the holier gifts he came to bring, — 
The braver heart, and the gentler hand, 

The hope and the love, for our copying 
In the life the simplest can understand. 


It was long ago, but he cometh still ; 
In deed and in truth he draweth near; 
Our hands and our hearts his bestowals fill, 
And Bethlehem-town is now and here. 


It was long ago, and the child, Our Lord: 

But I think, while the children, hushing, hear, 
Over and over, to lose no word, 

The story of Bethlehem, old and dear, — 


That still the best of our blessings are 
In the hands of little children hid: 

That, restless and clinging and weak, they bear 
The very gifts that the Christ-child’s did. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, 
Principal Lewiston (Me.) Training School. 


Sing, little children, with gladness and mirth, 
Sing of the Christ-child who came upon earth. 
The song of the angels, proclaim it again! 
Shout the glad chorus, ‘‘ Good-will to all men.” 


Sing of his love for the young and the old. 
The love that for ages has never grown cold. 
Sing and proclaim the sweet message to-day, 
And love in our hearts shall evermore stay. 


Christmas, dear Christmas, our Christmas is here. 
Hear the bells ring it from far and from near. 


Sing and be joyous this glad natal morn. 
Give thanks for our Saviour, the Christ that was born. 


VISITING SCHOOLS. 


BY PRINCIPAL J. C, GREENOUGH, 
Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. 


Visiting+schools may be a means of improving in 
teaching so long as the teacher visiting is not encased 
in prejudice and believes that something may be 
learned from every school and from every fellow- 
teacher he may meet. 

Young teachers, however, do not always know how 
to observe a school,— what to notice and what to pass 
unnoticed. Very many look only for devices, which 
they may or may not be able to use successfully in 
their own schools, all the while 
blind to the true significance of 
what they see and hear. 

To aid such is the purpose of 
the following questions, which 
may be of value to those who 
wish to profit by visiting 

schools : — 
Are pupils attentive to teach- 
ing? 
Are they attentive to recitations 
of members of the class ? 
' What gives evidence that they 
are attentive or inattentive ? 
= Why attentive or inattentive — 
owing to the language or manner 
of teacher? tothe subject? to the 
method of teaching’? to the order of teaching ? 

Are any incentives specially employed to secure 
attention ? 

Reasons for the marked attention or inattention of 
some pupils. 

What evidence that pupils have gained consider- 
able ability to attend ? 

Is the position of the class favorable or unfavor- 
able to the work in hand? Why? 

Are the apparatus and the means used in teaching 
good or defective? Why ? 

Is good use made of the previous knowledge of the 
pupil ? 

Is the previous knowledge of the pupils so used as 
to secure unity in teaching, or does it detract from 
unity ? 

Are pupils led to notice differences and similarities 
as they apperceive ? 

In what ways is training in oral language made an 
inseparable part of the several studies pursued ? 

In what ways is training in written language made, 
etc.? 

What ends does the teacher have in mind in lead- 


ing the pupils to observe ? 

In exercises requiring memory, is the main effort 
of the pupils to remember truths or to remember 
statements ? 

Under what conditions does the teacher aim to 
have the pupils recall the exact words ? 

Outline the way by which the teacher taught a 
mathematical or other scientific concept. 

In this method, is the pupil sufficiently self-active 
in gaining the concept ? If not, why not? 

Did the teacher test the concepts of the pupils, by 
having them present or refer to types? by mould- 
ing? by drawing? by oral or written statements? or 
by having them use some other means ? 

What sort of concepts does the teacher seem to 
allow to be developed by the observation and experi- 
ence of the pupil without teaching ? 

Does the teacher herself make inferences and state 
them to her pupils, or do the pupils make inferences 
from the facts learned ? 

After pupils have gained a general truth, in what 
ways does the teacher lead them to apply it ? 

Does the teacher so question pupils as to lead them 


to reach important general truths, by reasoning from 
facts they have observed and from known truths ? 

Is the teacher careful not to occupy time in talk 
that should be oceupied by the pupils giving expres- 
sion to their ideas ? 

Was the work of the school so conducted as to lead 
the pupils to the full use of their powers without 
nervous strain, and without depressing discourage- 
ment on the part of the dull pupils ? 

What principle of good teaching is often illustrated ? 

What principle of teaching is often disregarded ? 

Do the pupils expect to do the work assigned them 
in the time allotted ? 

At what time do pupils make up deficiencies in 
their work ? 

How far was the good order of the school main- 
tained by means of rewards and penalties presented 
by the teacher, and how far was it the result of the 
constant and regular employment of the pupils : 

Name some incentives to good conduct employed. 

Is the effectiveness of the teacher in class work 
diminished by efforts to maintain the good order of 
those in the class? of those out of the class ? 

What in the language and manner of the teacher 
tends to make the pupils courteous ? 

What in the daily work of the pupils tends to pro 
mote morality ? 

State some reasons why, if of suitable age, you 
would, or would not, like to be a pupil in the school. 


A WINTER SOLSTICE. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 
Enchanting were the days of June — 
Ah! Love, do you remember? 
But dearer than our year’s high noon 
Its gloaming sweet — December. 

December, 1894, was a month of reprisals. Her 
frost jewels had been stolen, and she retaliated by 
clothing herself in spoils of autumn, and crossing the 
line like an eastern conqueror, with asplendid retinue 
of captive hours. 

Early in the month there were genuine winter 
days: On the 9th, a snowstorm, when the vagrant 
geese wheeled into line, high in air, whipping the 
flakes with strong wing, and adding their sonorous 
“ Honk! honk!” to the eall of the church-going bell. 
One nipping day, when the sun forgot to shine, was 
made bright by the chickadees, those cheerful little 
philosophers that put to shame a “ fair-weather Chris- 
tian.” They like nothing better than to disprove a 
cynical old saw; and on this particular occasion were 
demonstrating that there ¢s a “choice in rotten 
apples.” In an orchard, gnarled and leafless, a merry 
flock were probing the cores of the ungarnered fruit, 
and evincing strong preferences for this or that store 
Their sober tints of black and silver-gray 


of seeds. 
A faint dash of 


harmonized with sky and wood. 
yellow on the white breast seemed like a concession 
on the part of the little Quakers to the spirit of 
worldliness; or was it the inner cheer shining 
through? Never were they more fascinating than 
during that frugal and sunless repast. Nor did they 
forget to say grace before meat. The rotten apple 
held not only a toothsome morsel for a bird, but a 
kernel of wisdom for a mortal. 

A friend tells me of one that furnished him a brief 
on economy and manners. A row of cedar birds, pre- 
sumably of one family, were perched upon a branch. 
No. 1 held in his bill a rotten apple, from which he 
took a morsel, and then passed it on to his next 
No. 2 did likewise; and so did each in 
Could Chesterfield have 
> The cedar 


neighbor. 
turn, until all were served. 
given these young waxwings any points % 
bird does not sing, but history vouches for his har- 
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monious conduct on other trying occasions. His 
pretty tail is edged with gold, and so is his behavior. 
If the red seal upon his wing is a stamp of nobility, 
and his crest an incipient crown, what may we not 
hope from this bird in the way of evolution? Doubt- 
less, a Sidney or a Raleigh will yet descend from that 
royal line upon the bough. 

Unlike the course of true love, the stream of time 
ran smooth as it neared the mouth of the New Year, 
95. The third week of December was one long back- 
ward look into the eyes of Autumn. The beauty of 
the 21st was in inverse ratio to its brevity. I spent 
the afternoon hours in fields that border the Neponset 
where it joins the sea. So still was its current 
through the richly tinted marshes, so blue the still- 
ness, that it seemed like the sky turned into a chan- 
nel of meadow, but yearning for heaven. And the 
sky — was it not an outstretched wing brooding the 
world? The larches wore faded gold. Wooded 
islands in the bay, with clinging oak leaves, made a 
gorgeous rug for a Titan. From the great spruce 
trees fell soft bird notes; one, the call of the yellow- 
hammer, a mockery of spring. 

On the bosom of the river a flock of gulls were 
resting, twelve in number, each one with a perfect 
double in the stream. So motionless were they, 
spellbound by the spirit of the hour, that I began to 
think them phantom birds, and eager for their flight, 
that I might have proof of their reality, I yet dreaded 
to disturb their exquisite repose. Suddenly a gun- 
shot broke the stillness. Instantly, every pair of 
wings, save one, was beating the air in tumultuous 
flight; and lo! a miracle of beauty wrought by that 
magician, the low descending sun. Each bird was 
transformed into an animated rainbow, beautiful and 
brilliant beyond words. The one stoic who had re- 
mained uustartled at bis post turned his breast 
proudly sunward, and caught a flashing bow even 
more vivid and glorious than those in flight. Will 
the airs of Paradise be fanned by wings as beautiful 
as those the birds of Iris bore? The earthly para- 
dise had its attendant shadow for every ray of sun- 
shine; and these white birds of the sea had their foil 
of darkness, the ever present crow. 

December, too, had its Rembrandt shadow on a 
canvas rich in beauty. The closing days held a bliz- 
zard that silenced the gentle land birds and pitched 
in keys of fury the voices of the gulls. But the 31st 
was a day of sunshine. The old year, as it crossed 
the threshold into the bright world of memory, wept 
not, but smiled. The “ hardy sperhauke” greeted me 
on my early morning walk, and permitted a fine 
study of his rounded head, rich brown tints, and mur- 
derous beak, which he seemed to be whetting on the 
oak —a feathered Shylock, making ready to execute 
his “merry bond” upon Christian bird or mouse. 
With the zeal, if not the wisdom, of a Portia, I strove 
to divert him from the pursuit of his lawful “ pound 
of flesh.” 

There are sparrows by the billion, 

Pretty hawkeye, on our street, 
And you’re welcome to a million, 

If you’ll help yourself to meat. 
But he spake in pigeon Choctaw, 
a patriotic sinner, 

And I’d rather have the lockjaw 

Than an English sparrow dinner.” 


A “knocking spirit”? seldom goes to nature unre- 
warded, and my next advance was courteously met by 
a pair of golden-crowned kinglets, who discoursed to 
me in easy words of two syllables as long as the 
biting air suffered me to take a lesson in the avian 
tongue. 

‘* For what are the voices of birds — 
Ay, and of beasts — but words — our words, 
Only so much more sweet! ” 
sang Pippa. Only so much more sweet that no 
mortal has fathomed their meaning. 


Each year when Christmas eve draws nigh, 
Be it the time when you and I 

Shall put away all wrong and sin, 

And bid the holy Christ-Child in 

To bless our merry Christmas. 


VENEZUELA. 


MAC LEOD. 


Just at present the reading public is turning its 
attention toward Venezuela and awaiting with keen 
interest the outcome of the boundary dispute between 
that country and Great Britain. 

Before touching upon its present political troubles, 
let us review the history of this South American re- 
public and take a look at its geographical situation 
and agricultural resources. Columbus discovered the 
eastern coast of Venezuela in 1498, and the following 
year the Spanish explorer Vespucci, accompanied by 
another explorer named Ojeda, landed there. They 
entered lake Maracaybo and there found an Indian 
village of very peculiar construction. Evidently to 
avert the disastrous effects of a possible inundation, 
the huts were raised to aconsiderable height by being 
built on piles. ‘The explorers, fancying a resemblance 
to Venice, named this village Venezuela, which sig- 
nifies “Little Venice,” and the name has since been 
used to designate the whole country. 

The first settlement of any account was made by 
the Spaniards in 1520. Spain held possession of the 
Venezuelan settlements until 1811, when the country 
declared its independence. It soon returned to its 
former allegiance, but in 1813 it united with New 
Granada and Ecuador and made a more persistent fight 
for liberty. It was declared independent in 1819 and 
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the three states were known as the Republic of Co- 
lumbia. The leader in the movement for independence 
was Simon Bolivar, who in 1809 had visited the United 
States and imbibed the republican principles there 
prevalent. He is often referred to as the “ Liberator ” 
and the “ George Washington of South America.” 
He was president of the Republic of Columbia until 
1831, when Venezuela withdrew from the union and 
became an independent republic, with Juan Falcon as 
its first president. One of the most noted presidents 
of Venezuela is the one who was in power but a few 
years ago, viz., Guzman Blanco, a man, it is true, of 
tyrannical character, but one whose strength of mind 
and stubborn zeal did more for Venezuela than all his 
predecessors together. Venezuela, although declared 
a “free and independent state,” was, in fact, under 
that most despotic of all rulers, the Church. Radical 
measures were adopted by Blanco, the church was 
deprived of much of its arbitrary power, and the Vene- 
zuelans were given a larger and more liberal exposi- 
tion of what rea/ independence meant. The present 
president is General Joaquin Crespo. The Federal 
Government supports the schools of Venezuela, the 
revenues from the post-office and all trade licenses 
being devoted to this purpose. 

The capital cf Venezuela is Caracas. It is situated 
in a valley between two lofty mountain ranges, the 
peaks averaging from six to nine thousand feet in 


height. Standing in the centre of the city, the ob 
server feels himself surrounded entirely by mountain 
peaks. Several roads lead out of the city, literally 
passes through the mountains. However, the city 
is remarkably beautiful and the Venezuelans are justly 
proud of it. On one subject the inhabitants are sensi- 
tive, that is, the frequent earthquakes that visit the 
city. In 1812 the town was entirely demolished and 
twenty thousand people buried in the ruins. Since 
then, there have been lesser earthquakes, in which 
portions of the town have disappeared. The Capitol, 
known as the Palacio Federal, is a handsome building, 
the highest in the city although but two full stories. 
It occupies an entire square and is built around a park 
containing flowers, fountains, and statuary. Owing to 
the liability to earthquakes, few of the buildings of 
Caracas are more than one story in height. Caracas 
boasts an opera house, university, post-office, and 
other buildings worthy of note. Gas and electric 
lights are in use and there is an excellent telephone 
system. 

The congress, consisting of an upper and lower 
house, meets each year in February. The former sec- 
tion is composed of two senators from each state, 
elected by direct vote of the people for a term of four 
years. The lower house has one member to represent 
every 25,000 of the population, elected for two years. 
Congress elects a council of sixteen members from its 
number and this council selects by ballot from its 
members a president and two vice-presidents of the 
Republic. The official residence of the president is 
known as the Yellow House. It is a showy structure 
of two stories, and is not occupied by President 
Crespo, as his family is too large, and was not occupied 
by President Blanco for the same reason. A large 
number of American families reside in Caracas. As 
in most Spanish-American countries, etiquette forbids 
the ladies appearing alone in the streets. They are 
always accompanied by colored attendants. The 
women of Venezuela are noted for their beauty and 
grace. They are at the same time more vivacious and 
intelligent than those of many of the sister countries. 
They have rich olive complexions, dark, melting eyes, 
and fine figures. They are fond of dress and are up 
to date in regard to fashions, many of the wives and 
daughters of rich Venezuelans importing their cos- 
tumes direct from Paris. All Venezuelans pride 
themselves on their great politeness, the ancient dame 
and the noted beauty alike calling forth extravagant 
vows of friendship and esteem. As a class, they are 
accomplished, — to be able to speak three or four lan- 
guages being the-rule and not the exception. 

The seaport of Caracas is La Guayra, a queer look- 
ing town extending along the precipitous coast for 
about two miles. Three roads lead from the seaport 
to Caracas, the shortest being an Indian trail, almost 
impassable, about nine miles long. A wagon road, 
twenty-two miles in length forms another means of 
communication between Caracas and the sea. The 
third and most serviceable means of travel between 
the two cities is a narrow gauge railroad of remarkable 
construction. It runs along shelves excavated from 
the sides of the mountains, the grade averaging 197 
feet toa mile. Other important cities of Venezuela 
are Valencia, Bolivar, Barquisimeto, and Cumana. 

The greater part of Venezuela is well watered. Its 
immense river, the Orinoco, and its branches drain the 
country. This river contains numerous islands and 
its banks are lined with Indian villages and mud set- 
tlements inhabited by negroes and creoles. The delta 
of the Orinoco is thickly wooded, but the rest is 
bounded by grassy, almost treeless plains, —J/anos. 
A few small streams flow northward through Vene- 
zuela into the Caribbean sea and Lake Maracaybo. 
Much of the republic is mountainous. The Andes 
mountains enter from the west and divide into two 
branches, one running north and the other in a north- 
easterly direction. The two loftiest peaks in the 
country are about a hundred miles from Lake Mara- 
caybo, being each over fifteen thousand feet high. 
These are constantly covered with snow. 

Southeast of the Orinoco is a confused, only par 
tially explored, mountainous region. The country 
contains vast tablelands, most frequently referred to 
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as Llanos, although sometimes designated as Punos or 
Paramos. 

Venezuela may be said to have three climates, the 
extreme cold of the mountains, too intense to be en- 
dured by mankind, the tropical heat of the region 
crossed by the equator, and the mild temperate climate 
found in cities built in the valleys, and so protected 
both from extreme cold and intolerable heat. Thus, 
Caracas, although but ten degrees north of the equator, 
is so situated that the climate is like that of the tem- 
perate zone. 

For the most part the land of Venezuela is fertile, 
The principal productions are grains, sago, cocoanuts, 
mahogany, rosewood, satin-wood, ebony, caoutchouc, 
peruvian bark, coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, and in- 
digo. The usual wild animals of tropical countries 
abound here, and great herds of cattle and wild horses 
roam the plains. Sheep, goats, pigs, and mules are 
raised, Agriculture is the main pursuit. Manufac- 
tures are few and the means for commercial inter- 
course are very imperfect. In certain parts of the 
country gold is found. The richest mine is in the 
neighborhood of the Caroni river. It consists of valu- 
able quartz-gold-bearing reefs. This mine is called 
El Callao. The gold remitted in one year was valued 


THE PESTALOZZIAN CELEBRATION. 


BUTTERWORTH. 


BY HEZEKIAH 


Switzerland and Germany are to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Henry Pestalozzi on the 
12th of January. The representatives of educational 
interests in Switzerland met at Zurich last summer to 
arrange for a national jubilee in the schools on that 
day, and the response will be grateful and universal. 
The Swiss: claim that they owe the glory of their 
political institutions to Pestalozzi, and German think- 
ers, after the overthrow of Napoleon III., were accus- 
tomed to say, “It was Pestalozzi.” When Frederick 
William ITT. saw his monarehy crushed, he resolved 
to strengthen the nation by education and make a 
generation of intelligence. He said: “We have lost 
in territory, power, and splendor, but for what we 
have lost abroad we must make up at home; hence it 
is my chief desire that the greatest attention be paid 
to the education of the people.” He turned to Pesta- 
lozzi, and, with him, turned the heart of Queen Louisa, 
who was a delighted student of Pestalozzi’s eduea- 
tional fiction, “ Leonard and Gertrude.” 

American schools should unite with those of Swit- 

zerland and Germany 


in celebrating the birth- 


day of the great apos- 
tle of education, who 
founded at the castle of 
Burgdorf, Switzerland, 
the first public school 
in the world, as an ex- 
ample of that universal 


instruction which he 
held to be the right of 
all children, rich or 


poor. What does not 
the present generation 
of Americans owe to 
this old Swiss school- 


master, whose philoso- 


at about one million dollars. The upper levels are 
being exhausted and deeper mining will be necessary- 
The inhabitants of Venezuela are composed of Spanish 
descendants, Indians, negroes, and representatives of 


mixed races. 

The boundary dispute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela is not by any means a new thing, but has 
been more or less a source of trouble for many years. 
When Venezuela declared itself a republic it naturally 
became possessor of all the land formerly owned by 
Spain. Holland ceded a portion of her possessions, 
lying next to Venezuela to Great Britain, this por- 
tion being known as British Guiana. All maps of 
that date, and in fact of a much later date, show 
the Esequibo river as the boundary between the 
British and Venezuelan possessions (see map ), and 
legally there has never been any extension of that 
boundary line, and Venezuela claims, and apparently 
with the law on its side, that this river is at present 
the correct boundary between the two countries. 
England, however, with the desire for acquiring terri- 
tory for which she is noted, has overstepped this line, 
advancing to the Cuyuni river and almost to the mouth 
of the Orinoco (see map), and now claims a large 
slice of the Venezuelan republic and an important 
portion of it for many reasons. ia 

For one thing, it would give the British control of 
the vast water-system of the Orinoco, and also it is a 
section rich in gold mines. The present claim is 
based upon an arbitrary line drawn by an engineer 
named Schomburgh, sent by England, entirely on her 
own responsibility, for that purpose in 1841. By the 
Schomburgh line, British Guiana becomes about double 
the size of the country ceded by Holland. Venezuela 

rotested and England yielded so far as to have the 
boundary stakes removed. It was agreed between 
the two governments that neither would occupy a cer- 
tain section of the country under dispute until the 
question could be formally decided. However, Eng- 
land broke this agreement and advanced across the 
Esequibo river and has lately taken possession of terri- 
tory within the Schomburgh line. 

The government of Venezuela desires to lay the 
question before other governments — the United 
States, for one — for arbitration, but this Great Britain 
refuses to do, and at this point the matter now rests. 
Neither country will yield the disputed territory, and 
the outlook at present is toward a bloody conflict, the 
result of which cannot with any certainty be foretold. 


phy inspired Horace Mann in our own country, and 
Dom Pedro and Sarmiento in the South! Every 
child in the United States should be told the story of 
the life of Father Pestalozzi; it is one of the most 
beautiful narratives in the world. 

On the monument to Pestalozzi, erected at Yverdon, 
Switzerland, in 1890, is the following simple outline 
of this wonderful story : — 

To Pestalozzi, 1746-1827. 
He lived like a beggar, to show beggars how 
they ought to live like men. 

Savior of the poor in Neuhof. 
Father of the orphans in Stanz. 
Founder of the popular school in Burgdorf. 
Educator of humanity tn Vrerdon. 
All for others; for himself, nothing ! 

On the monument at or near Brugg is a like inserip- 
tion, to which is added : — 

To our Father Pestalozzt, 
Grateful Aargau. 

I spent the last summer in Switzerland, and visited 
the Pestalozzianian or Pestalozzian Museum at Zurich 
and the two castles, one at Burgdorf, and one at Yver- 
don, in which Father Pestalozzi founded that system 
of popular education which has become a part of all 
of the republics of the world. 

The castle at Burgdorf stands on a high hill, 
and overlooks the town and most beautiful Alpine 
valleys, and commands a majestic view of the crystal 
peaks of the high Alps. On the old wall of the court 
of the castle is an inscription to Pestalozzi, under a 
bough of sculptured acorns. 

Switzerland and Germany show that the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel system of education is a tree of good fruit, and 
we would like to see the 150th birthday of Pestalozzi 
celebrated in American schools as in these countries, 
where the education of character has strengthened the 
national life. I offer some suggestions and outlines 
for such acelebration that may assist teachers in illus- 
trating the spirit and plan of Pestalozzi’s work : — 

DECORATIONS. 
Flags of the Union crossed by the Swiss cross to be hung on 


(Switzerland is the children’s land, and at the 


the walls. 


school fétes the children bear the Swiss cross crowned with 
the flowers of the season. It is the flag of the country in which 
republics were born and popular education was begun.) 

Pictures of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Horace Mann. To these 
may be added Washington, William Tell, Frederick William 
I[I., and Queen Louisa of Prussia, Professor Agassiz, and 
friends of education in cities and towns. The record to Pesta- 
lozzi on the wall of the castle of Burgdorf is crowned by a 
marble or stone bough of oak with acorns. A like record, 
which may follow the one we have copied from the monuments, 
may be placed on the wall of the schoolroom, and a bough of 
real oak with acorns hung above it. The oak bough and 
acorns, rather than the old New England birch, is a Pestalozzian 
teaching. 

The motto, ‘* For 
worthy of a conspicuous place. 

To show the philosophy of the great teacher, it may be well 
We 


himself, nothing; for others, all,” is 


to place selections from his works about the schoolroom. 
make a few selections, which may be multiplied — 


PESTALOZZIAN THOUGHTS, 


The end of all true education is character. 

Christ is the teacher of the school of the world. 

Life must be taught from life. 

The best way for a child to learn to love and obey God is to 
see and hear a real Christian. 

The individuality of the pupil must be sacred to the teacher. 


EXERCISES, 


1. Overture to ‘William Tell ” (Piano —four hands) — 


Rossini. 

2. Singing — ‘* America.” 

3. A morning meditation of Pestalozzi in his school at Yver- 
don: We select that for Good Friday : — 

My teachers and pupils: 

‘*We were talking yesterday of the repose of winter. 

**T tried to make you understand that no seed thrives unless 
the ground has been well prepared. 

‘* When the ground has not been well prepared, neither the 
winter nor its snows can help forward the work of the sun. 
The seed will perish. 

‘*A man cannot hope for a peaceful death and a happy im- 
mortality unless the seeds of his life are likely to yield a good 
harvest. He cannot lie down in peace to sleep unless his work 
is done. 

** Christ accomplished in his sacrifice his work on earth. His 
last words were, ‘It is finished!’ He was satisfied that his 
work was perfected. He died in peace. 

‘** Follow his example: It is the only way to eternal repose. 

‘* No man can meet death tranquilly unless he is faithful to 
his work. 

** Scholars, love God, your parents, and each other more and 
more. 

** Teachers, he who makes better and strives to make perfect 
the life within, will find the power to accomplish his duties in 
the open school of the world.” 

(This meditation closely follows one noted down by a pupil 
at Yverdon from Vevey.) 

4. ‘* The Swiss Herdsman’s Song.” This may be found in 
many collections of school music, and in the ‘* World’s Fair 
Collection of National Songs.” The chorus may be accom- 
panied by bells, in imitation of herd-bells. 

5. Anecdotes of Father Pestalozzi, to be read or recited by 
the pupils in such a way as to give a view of the great teacher’s 
life, views, and work. We select a few :— 

I. John Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zurich in 1746. His 
father, who had gained some slight reputation as a doctor, died 
when Henry was five years old. His mother was left with very 
slender resources, but, being an active and intelligent woman, 
she was able, by dint of the most rigid economy, to bring up 
her three children in moderate comfort. She was helped by a 
faithful servant, Babeli, who had promised the dying father 
that she would never forsake his family. The struggle was a 
hard one, but no privation could daunt the courage of the two 
women. 

There is an interesting anecdote of his childhood which is 
worth mentioning, though it does not throw any particular light 
on his future career. 

In spite of the economy practiced in their home, it oceasion- 
ally happened that the children had a penny to spend on them- 
selves, and one day the young Henry went into the con- 
fectioner’s shop adjoining his mother’s house to buy some cakes. 
A little girl, a few years older than himself, was in the shop. 
‘«T cannot sell you cakes,” said this girl. ‘* You do not need 
them, and you should only spend your money for what is most 
useful.” 

That girl became his wife. 
now the Pestalozzianian, or Pestalozzi Museum.— Altered from 
the Students’ Pestalozzi, London. 


Il. earliest inspiration.— 
When he was about eight years old he was sent to a day 


The house where she lived is 


school, where he was looked upon as somewhat of a dunce by 
his masters and as somewhat of an original by his schoolfellows. 
The latter liked him for his good nature, but took advantage of 
it, and often made him the butt of their jokes, dubbing him, 
ironically, wonderful Harry.” 

During his school days he generally spent his summer holi- 
days with his grandfather, who was the pastor of a village near 
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Zurich. He inthis~walks [and in his 
visits to the schools and to the sick and poor. It was there, 
undoubtedly, that he first learned to love nature and the work 
of the fields, and that he was first drawn to a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the sufferings of the poor, and first filled with a 
desire to alleviate them,—a desire which afterwards became 
an enthusiasm, and remained the one sacred object of his life. 
— Students’ Pestalozzi. 

III. His early views.— 

He said: ‘*I would have no great mind too indolent or too 
proud of its own greatness to labor for the public good. I 
would have no one despise the very humblest of his fellow- 
creatures when they are honest and industrious.” 

He held to this view all his life. Once, when he had become 
famous, a man of distinction sent his carriage for him. 
Pestalozzi, observing the footman standing outside, said, in 
substance : — 

‘*Why should you be riding out there, sir?” 

‘*T do not know, sir.” 

‘‘Nor I. Come down, and ride on the seat with me, and we 
will talk of these things.” 

This anecdote illustrates his character and spirit. In every 
case, where one of two or more were to suffer deprivation, he 
chose to bear the burden himself, and such burden-bearing 
became his happiness. 

IV. His first purpose in education.— 

After marrying the girl who refused to sell him the cakes, he 
wrote to her: ‘‘ I am glad to find that you, too, think life in a 
town unsuited to the sort of education we think best. My 
cottage must certainly be far from such acentre of vice and 
misery. I shall be able to do more for my country in a solitary 
hut than in the tumult of the city. When I am in the country, 
and see that one of my neighbors who is in want has a child of 
great promise, I shall take this child by the hand and make a 
good citizen of him. He will work; he will have enough to 
eat, and will be happy. And should this young man do a noble 
action and incur the scorn of those who fear men only, he will 
find food in my house as long as I have any. I shall take 
pleasure in drinking nothing but water to give him the mitk I 
prefer, that he may see how much I esteem the nobleness of his 
character. And then, my beloved, you will be content to see 
me drinking water only.” 

V. In this spirit he became, as the record on his great pub- 
lic monument reads, ‘‘ The Saviour of the Poor at Neuhof.”’ 
There were many orphan children at Stanz after a desolating 
war. Some of these were very poor. He took such into his 
home, and formed of them a little school. He and his pupils 
fared poorly; but one day he appeared before the children 
with the following question to be vuted upon. We give the 
anecdote in his own language : — 

‘*When the neighboring town of Altdorf was burnt down, I 
gathered the children round me and said: ‘ Altdorf has been 
burnt down. Perhaps at this very moment there are a hundred 
children there without home, food, or clothes. Will you not ask 
our good government to let twenty of them come and live with 
us?’ I still seem to see the emotion with which they answered : 
‘Oh, yes! yes!’ ‘ But, my children,’ I said, ‘ think well of what 
you are asking! Even now we have scarcely money enough, 
and it is not at all certain that if these poor children came to us 
the government would give us any more than they do at present, 
so that you might have to work harder, share your clothes with 
these children, and sometimes, perhaps, go without food. Do 
not say, then, that you would like them to come unless you are 
quite prepared for all these consequences.’ After having 
spoken to them in this way as seriously as I could, I made them 
repeat all I had said, to be quite sure that they had thoroughly 
understood what the consequences of their request would be. 
But they were not in the least shaken in their decision, and all 


repeated: ‘ Yes, yes; we are quite ready to work harder, eat 


less, and share our clothes, for we want them to come.’”’ 

His little republic of a school voted *‘ yes.” How would you 
have voted? 

VI. Bred in this spirit, he became the “ father of the orphans 
at Stanz.’’ His experienee here revealed to him that education 
was the right and need of all children. But he saw, also, that 
education should begin in the moral nature, and stand for the 
development of right and level character, not for a cunning, 
money-making brain, seeking to gain by others’ losses. Guimps, 
in his popular “ Life of Pestalozzi,” thus clearly explains the 
philosopher’s views at this time : — 

‘* We have seen that the starting-point of Pestalozzi’s work 
was his search for the means of rescuing the people from their 
state of poverty and degradation. He soon saw that it is impos- 
sible to help the poor unless the poor are able and willing to 
help themselves: that is to sav. their material destitution can- 
not disappear so long as their moral and intellectual poverty 
exists. In other words, the true remedy is education. 

“Then, in studying human nature in very young children, he 
found, even in the families most degraded by poverty, the seed, 
as it were, of a wealth of faculties, sentiments, tastes, and 
capabilities, whose natural development would provide for the 
satisfaction of all the material, intellectual, and moral needs of 
society. 

‘He saw, further, that the ordinary education of his day, 
instead of looking for these elements of power in the child, in 
order to develop them by use, and encourage a full, natural 
growth of all the child’s best faculties, did nothing but put 


try to make him7regulate his habits 'by_them,” and fix them in 
his memory.”’ 

VII. The first public schools. — 

These views led him to found, as an experiment, in the old 
castle of Burgdorf, the first public school in the world, or, 
more concisely, the first school as an illustration of the need of 
universal education. It began ina simple room. The govern- 
ment allowed him later the use of the castle, and this school in 
the castle spread Pestalozzian over the world. 

Guimps gives the following picture of the school: ‘ The 
children’s trust in their masters, their love and gratitude, took 
the place of rules and discipline. There were no rewards, and, 
except in very exceptional cases, no punishments. Obedience 
was perfect, because it was spontaneous. The children were 
lively and happy; they liked their lessons almost as well as 
their games; and it was not rare to see some of them stop in 
the middle of their play to go and work together before a black- 
board or a map.” 

“ What I learned from the children I taught to humanity,” 
said Pestalozzi. He next began the world-famous institute in 
the castle of Yverdon, on Lake Neuchatel, under the mountain 
walls of the Jura. Every American teacher who goes abroad 
should visit the place, which is not a long ride by rail from 
Lausanne. 

VIII. ‘* Veacher of humanity at Yverdon”’ reads the monu- 
ment. In this school Pestalozzi sought to train teachers for the 
work of universal education. The republics of the world owe 
some of their noblest influences to this school in the old castle 
of the bailiffs of canton Berne, which is still a place of school- 
rooms. Here some of the most illustrious men of the world 
came to study the new philosophy of education. 

IX. Froebel. — 

Among the pupils was Friedrich Froebel, the founder of kin- 
dergarten schools. When he first entered a school as a boy, 
he heard the text, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” It was 
to him an inspiration. He sought in after years to put the 
principles of the sermon on the mount of beatitudes into the 
heart and habits of the child as the first principles of education, 
even before the study of books. He said of his going to Yver- 
don: ‘* The watchword of education at this time was the name 
of Pestalozzi. It became evident to me that Pestalozzi was to 
be the watchword of my life.” 

X. His poverty. — 

Pestalozzi lived in extreme poverty for the sake of the educa- 
He gave his own property and the money 
that he received from his books to the cause. In his own view 
he was a missionary from God to humanity. This was food 
and drink, and he cared for nothing more. He says of his pov- 
erty and privations: ‘‘ For thirty years,I have had to forego 
many of the barest necessities of life, and have had to shun 
the society of my fellow-men from a sheer lack of decent 
clothes. Many and many a time have I gone without a dinner, 
and eaten in bitterness a dry crust of bread upon the road, at 
a time when even the poorest were seated around a table. All 
this have I suffered, with no other object than the welfare of 
the poor.” 

He said again: ‘‘It is my own sufferings that have led me 


tion of the poor. 


-to understand those of the people, and this I say with grati- 


tude to God.” 

And again: ‘I never was more convinced of the truth of my 
undertakings than when I seemed to have failed.” 

XI. He died full of griefs, disappointments, and sorrows, 
and desired that a single rosebush should nfark his grave, that 
some one passing by might see it and pity him. The marbles 
of the world bloom for him now. 

XII. Mis faith. — 

A short time before his death the old man wrote a hymn on 
the ‘* Bow of Heaven.” It may be sung to almost any of the 
long metre German chorals : — 

0 BOW OF HEAVEN. 
I sing to thee, O bow of God, 
Thy light has cheered me all my days, 
And changed to glory every cloud; 
I give to the Eternal praise. 
Shine on; and light, O bow of God, 
My tottering feet, my shaded ways. 
In thee I read the eternal word, 
And give to the Eternal praise. 
O bow of God, while thou shalt shine, 
Hope evermore her wing may raise ; 
My soul is filled with light divine, 
And gives to the Eternal praise. 


To these twelve anecdotes may be added many 
others from such works as Guimp’s “ Life of Pesta- 
lozzi,” Baroness Von Bulow’s “ Life of Froebel,” the 
latter translated by Mrs. Horace Mann and one of the 
most beautiful biographies in the world. The crown- 
ing of a picture or an inscription to Pestalozzi with 
roses would be a feature at once pleasing and sympa- 
thetic, as he himself desired a rose tree to mark his 
grave. Readings from his simple novel of Village 
life, “ Leonard and Gertrude,” would be appropriate ; 
also from his educational fables. Froebel was a mem- 
ber of the famous cavalry regiment, for which Von 


before him the knowledge, ideas, and feelings of others, and Weber wrote the music to Korner’s words of the “ Wild 


Hunt of Lutzon.” This march can be found in all 
well supplied music stores; it was the heroic music 
of the time of the rise of popular education, and may 
be sung, or used instrumentally if there be any pro- 
cession in the exercises. The songs of the republics 
that have adopted popular education might be sung, 
beginning with the Swiss. If there be banners, the 
motto, “For himself, nothing; for others, all,’”’ should 
have a place on one of them. It is, in a line, the biog- 
raphy of Henry Pestalozzi, the old Swiss school- 
master, who founded the public schools of the world, 
whose influence is to fill the world, and last for all 
time. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR CHRISTMAS? 


BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


In these days, when so many schools are converting 
their closing exercises before the holiday vacation 
into a Do-Good festival, I venture to offer some sug- 
gestions. 

Let it be given out a week or two before school 
closes that there will be on the last day a Rainbow 
Revel; or the Good Fairies’ Fair. Let the scholars 
tell all their relatives and friends that they are ex- 
pected to make or buy something pretty for them to 
sell at this fair; that the entire proceeds are to be de- 
voted to charity, and distributed by a committee 
selected by the scholars. The contributed articles are 
to partake of some one color of the rainbow, or of all 
the colors combined, as much as possible, and each 
scholar is to make or give one article or more. 

Have seven small tables arranged in the form of a 
bow, if possible,'in some recitation room, and have 
each one draped and decorated in its one especial 
color. Have each of the seven little “ fairies ” 
dressed in a color to match her table, or, if less elabo- 
rateness is desired, in any gown she chooses, but with 
sash, bows, flowers, etc., to match her table’s color. 

Each table must bear articles for sale of its own 
color, though white is always admissible. The possi- 
bilities here are almost unlimited, and the general 
effect very beautiful. Let us take the violet table 
for illustration. 

A pure white cloth can be trimmed with violet rib- 
bons and natural or artificial violets scattered over it. 
Some one will be almost sure to have a set of dishes 
decorated with violets or in the violet tints, or if an 
entire set cannot be procured, an appropriate dish can 
be picked up here and there. Each table should serve 
from its dishes a different form of “refreshments.” 
Violet. cream, ices and candied violets, cake with 
violet tinted frosting, etc., will readily suggest them- 
selves to the mamma of the little violet girl. Violet 
tinted candles, with violet shades, violet dressed dolls, 
both paper and china, or wax, small paintings of 
violets, doilies embroidered with violets, Christmas 
cards and booklets in the shape of violets, or with 
printed covers of violets, are some of the many things 
that need not cost much and will sell readily. A 
pretty addition to the table is to have a dish heaped 
with bits of pasteboard, on each of which has been 
written in violet ink a quotation on the violet. There 
are hundreds of these quotations, and one can be 
given with each purchase. 

Big red apples can brighten the red table, jolly 
jack-o’-lanterns smile at the guest from the orange 
table, chunks of indigo make a dish look pretty on the 
indigo table. The children will grow quite wild with 
enthusiasm before the fair opens, and many of the 
oider friends of the little ones will wait for the rain- 
bow revel to buy part of their Christmas gifts, 
Above all, the substantial sum which will be earned 
by the children’s efforts will impress upon their minds 
once again that ‘fit is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

Whatever exercises are desired can be held before 
the door to the fairy land of the rainbow is opened, 
but I present the following verses for a last recitation, 
to be given by the seven little maids of the rainbow, 
one going on to the stage at a time : — 

THE SONG FAIRIES. 


OF THE RAINBOW 


1.— 


I am the violet ray 
From the beautiful bow of heaven; 
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The shade that sweet modesty means. 
To pansies and violets I’m given. 


2.— I am the indigo beam. 
Did you know that your washing day 
Adopted me for its good servant, 
Because rain can’t wash me away? 


3.— Here come I, the “ true blue,” they say ; 
And may be the little girl knew, 
Who called the sky ‘‘ mantle of God,” 
And said that was why it was blue. 


4,— I am the ray of the green, 
And somewhere I’m seen all the year,— 
In the pines, everlasting and sweet, 
In the leaves and the grass I appear. 


5.— Gleaming I come to your eyes ; 
Sign of the sun-god am I; 
Symbol of glory and power, 
As I shine from the bow in the sky. 


6. Twin-sister to Yellow am I, 
Though of darker complexion, you see ; 
Blonde and brunette rays, we two, 
Gay and light-hearted are we. 


7.— I come with a flash and a flame, 
Last but not least of the rays. 
My color is called blood of life, 

And it means for you all length of days. 


All. — Oh, we are the mystical seven! 
This number the sages of old 
Did choose to win beauty and health, 
And happiness, honor, and gold. 
And that which you give us to-day 
Is gold of the choicest and best, — 
Your help, your best wishes and love, 


Which we give in turn to the rest. 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


Ir is a good time to have some pupils look up the 
leading industries of the South, especially the great 
reduction of cotton acreage and increase of peach, 
plum, and orange culture. The cotton mills and iron 
industries are also of interest. 

Tue study of shadows early in the day, mid-fore 
noon, noon, mid-afternoon, and late afternoon, is both 
interesting and profitable as a simple observation ex- 
ercise, and as a study of its relation to the sun, show- 
ing how the earth, not the sun, moves. It is not easy 
to “see the sun move” and realize that it does not 
move, but whena tree shortens and lengthens, and 
swing its shadow, it is easier to “see the earth move.” 


QUESTIONS ON PEDAGOGY. 


Give two reasons for studying psychology. 
In how many ways do the senses relate us to the 


external world ? 
What is the most important factor in perception ? 
In what way is memory related to perception ? 


Why are reviews necessary ? 

Which object is the more distant when recalled,— 
the one seen many times and recalled once, or the 
one seen once and recalled many times ? 

In what respect does imagination differ from 
memory ? 

In what special way does imagination aid in develop- 
ing character ? 

Define voluntary attention and give an illustration. 

Why does retention depend upon attention ? 

Why does interest depend upon attention ? 

Why should pupils sit still or stand still while 
reciting ? 

Why should a teacher stand where he can command 
the attention of each pupil of a class ? 

Which method.will secure the better attention of a 
class,— asking a question, then calling on a pupil; or 
calling on a pupil, then asking a question ? 

What is inductive reasoning ? 

What is deductive reasoning ? 

What is the primary aim of education ? 

How is habit acquired ? 

In what sense does habit dull the faculties ? 

Is intellectual growth possible through the con- 
tinued repetition of the same mental act ? 

In what way is habit related to character ? 

Why may a teacher be a hindrance ? 

Why is a teacher who has become a talking machine 
a failure ? . 

Why should excessive details be avoided in teaching ? 

To what three causes is school waste usually due ? 

Name objections to concert recitation,— Adapted, 


WORK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


Write a promissory note. 

Write a note payable to bearer. 

Write one payable to order. 

One payable to individual only. 

Write a demand note. 

Write one without interest. 

Write one bearing the legal rate of interest. 

Write a negotiable note and endorse it. 

Write a note specifying time and place of payment. 

Write a joint note. 

Make a bank check to your father. 

Write a draft upon some bank; a time draft; a 
sight draft. 

How is money exchanged between different coun- 
tries? Give process of such. 

Is a note made by a minor or on the Sabbath 
legal ? 

Suppose a note falls due on the Sabbath, when is it 
legally due ? —Florida School Journal. 


0 
A STUDY IN ETYMOLOGY. 


BY HENRY CLARK. 


It appears to have been once thought that a foun- 
tain of English—a many-sided language — was to be 
found in the Hebrew. It has even been hinted that 
a national history might be discovered, as we discover 
strata in rocks, by overturning the changes words 
But have we yet 
Per- 


have suffered through generations. 
found the key that unlocks so much mystery ? 
haps, however, some of us may be able to read and 
translate the marks made by some prehistoric boulder 
over the plane of history, by the scratches we find 
made on the surface. However certain our knowl- 
edge has become in other lines, we may confidently 
say that on this way it cannot be so definitely said 
that we have found out everything we want to know. 
Still there is a good deal yet to be known by con- 
jecture. What is so learned is, mayhap, subject to 
severe criticism, and to not a little modification, when 
pure facts are set alongside of what guesses we make. 
If the way to find out to-day seems to be no easier 
than the way our grandsires knew, the way is broader 
and clearer, to say the least we may about it. Even 
now, conjecture has its uses in sharpening wits and 
leading us to ask more questions than we should, 
were unqualified statements set down as so many 
strings of facts. Conjecture is interesting, too. Of 
words, we fancy we know more than we might other- 
wise know, by tracing out family relations. 

Here is the word “ bereaved ” : — 

Bereaved is obsolescent. More than obsolescent is 
reeve, a bailiff of the time when Chaucer wrote his 
prologue to “Canterbury Tales.” Reeve suggests 
shire, since a shire-reeve and a sheriff are the same 
man. But, to go back to reeve, we think of reef, a 
stony obstacle in the sea, which breaks up a drifting 
ship; of rive, which means to split; of derive, or 
taken from; of rift, as a rift in a cloud, and of a 
rifted rock. After rift, we have drift, drive, shrift, 
shrive; significant of separation; of a man from his 
place; of a man from his acts; and why not strife 
and rife, that suggest strip and rip, both of the nature 
of disjoin? Now, from rift and rive, and strip and 
strive, and rip and drive, we step farther away to 
ripple, and then to rovgh, and thence to gruff and to 
rove ; and back again to reef. From reef, rife ; from 
rife, ripe, related to rip; from ripe, reap and rape 
(and why not rope?). If rope, then grope; if gripe, 
then grief; and scruff, and serap, and serub, (Grab 
will give us the key to many of the finer words.) 
Now, to assemble a few together will be better than 
to go faster on; like rowgh, to stretch or strain, are 
strife and strive, drift and drive, grip and grief, rife 
and rift; like grab,— rip and reap, shrift and serap. 
And we must not overlook rob, robber, reaper, grub, 
gripsack, Grub-street, grave (which robs us of every- 
thing). Greedy may lead to grit, and gridiron to 
griddle. And we may go back to reeve to find raven. 
Hence, robber, TAR, rash, and race, 

What we do is to guess. Guessing is profitable. 
It is guessing only; of that we are sure. But we 
discover some pretty places in literature that we 
might have overlooked had we kept to the beaten track. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE. 


Should divorce laws be strict or liberal ? 

Should there be a national divorce law instead of 
state laws ? 

Should foreign immigration to this country be 
restricted ? 

Do the benefits of foreign immigration outweigh 
its evils? Or, Do the evils of foreign immigration 
threaten to overbalance its benefits ? 

Has Chinese immigration thus far been, on the 
whole, rather a benefit than an injury to the country ? 

Should the government own and operate j the 
railroads ? 

Would the political union of Canada with the 
United States be a benefit to both countries ? 

Is the commercial union of Canada and the United 
States desirable ? 

‘Has the aristocracy of England been, on the whole, 
a benefit to that country ? 


Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


68. Solve the equations :— 
y+ 
A. W., Westminster, Md. 


(3), 

(Clearing of fractions. ) 

(5), 

(Reducing (4).) 
(6), 22+ 5y? — 4a = 1. 

(Adding (3) and (5) and reducing. ) 
(7), + 6x = 0. 

(Equating values of y in (3) and (4), and reducing.) 
(8), 62? — l4x = —4, 

(Eliminating y? from (6) and (7).) 
= 2 or }, and y = 1 or —. 

G.I. H., Manchester, N. 

Solved also by H. W. Durboran, Tacoma, Wash. 


Whence 


71. Ina triangle, having given the lengths of the two sides 
which include the vertical angle, together with the length of the 
bisector of that angle terminating in the base, to compute the 
base. (From ‘ Davies’ Legendre.”) 

GeorGeE Hl. Sulphur Grove, O. 


Cc Let ABC be a triangle, and 
wr 


CD the bisecter of the vertical 
angle. Designate CB and CA 
by and respectively, CD) by 
c, and BP and AD by « and y 

respectively. Then from a well 

known theorem in geometry, 
ab = zy + ¢? 
ay = ab— 


Whence 
Again by geometry : 


Substituting this value of y in the foregoing equation and re- 


a (ab — c*) 


b 


ducing, we have 


This gives the value of « in terms of the known quantities, and 


when substituted in the equation before gives value of y. 
A. C.8., Charlestown, Mass. 


Solved also by H. E. A., Richmond, Me. 


() — — 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


73. Solve the equation: — 


at 1+ — = 70 
3a 
E. L. Loux, Sonderton, Pa. 


74. Atree is 100 feet tall, and is broken off at such adistance 
above the ground that the top of the tree strikes the ground 80 
fect from the root of the tree. Find the length of the part 
broken off, and also that of the part remaining standing. 


(An arithmetical solution is desired.) . 
G. B. Tuompson, Enid, O. F. 


75. Were a ball dropped into a hole extending from surface 
to surface through the centre of the earth, would it, on reach- 
immediately stop, or would it oscillate for some 


ing the centre, 
Learner, Akron, N. ¥. 


time about this point ? 


a form in which the solutions of the following 


Please give 
i. e., the 


two problems might appear when worked by a child; 
form. if any, that a teacher should aim to get. 


7G. A horse cost $125, a wagon $65, and a barn three times 
the cost of the horse and wagon. What was the cost of all ? 
77. John went to the store with 26 cents., Ile purchased two 
oranges at 3 cents each, and with the rest of his money pur- 
chased lemons at 10 cents a dozen. How many dozen lemons 


did he purchase ? Learner, Akron, N. ¥. 
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Treacuers, of all men and women, must be free from 
sectional, sectarian, or partisan prejudice. 

Berrer read a little of the best and read it well 
than to read much that is not the best and not read 
well. 


Do you realize the distinction between physical and 
mental traits in pupils? Do you appreciate their 
relation to each other ? 


TEACHERS pay out many millions in vacation. 
They are an element that railroads must consider in 
their vacation rates. 


Know the best things in your own city or town 
thoroughly and have the children know the best that 
is in it, in the best way. 


Or the 633 famous women who have found a 
place in “ Appleton’s Cyclopzdia of Biography ”’ only 
nineteen are college educated. 

Vassar has graduates studying at the present time 
at the universities of Heidelberg, Leipsic, Gottingen, 
Geneva, Dresden, Brussels, Radcliffe, Yale, and 
Chicago. 

Presipent G. STANLEY Hav of Clark University 
is speaking from two to five times a week on educa- 
tional themes at the present time. The Women’s 
clubs are making quite a lion of this educational 
leader. 


Tue teacher’s mind, disposition, traits, tastes, and 
character have more to do with the highest success of 
the school than any possible knowledge of any child, 
or of any ten children. Teacher study should receive 
attention in these days. 

Ir is worthy of more than passing notice that Isaac 
Pitman’s “ Phonographic Teacher ; or, Guide to a Prac- 
tieal Acquaintance with the Art of Phonography,” 
has reached its second million, an honor rarely, if ever, 
attained by any other author, 


Iv politics meddles with schools, all good citizens 
should say in terms not to be mistaken, “ Hands off.” 
sut it is no sign that polities are working mischief 
that some man has been hit by something and likes to 
think it is polities. All school men must keep the 
schools out of politics if they would keep polities out 
of the sehools. 


Tur excuse given forthe introduction of Latin and al- 
gebraintothe elementary course was that there might be 
something for the exceptionally bright children to do. 
Does any one know of a case in which they have been 
introduced a year in which they have not become as 
“regular” and as “tyrannical ” as arithmetic? Do 
not all the children have to “ grind ” on them as much 
as they ever did on arithmetic ? 

Tur issue of December 5, devoted to “ Psychology 
of Number,” was a great success, rivaling the famous 
symposium on “ Apperception” two years ago, but it 
demoralized the regular departments and features of 
the Editorials, Timely Topics, reports of 
the Associations of Massachusetts and Vermont, and 
much other matter was delayed, but these things can 
afford to come a week or two late, for once, to give 
place to so great a discussion by such educational 
masters. 


STOPPING THE PAPEK. 

The following very old story is revived, and it is as 
good to-day as it ever was : — 

An acquaintance met Horace Greeley one day, and 
said: “Mr. Greeley, I’ve stopped your paper.” 
“Have you?” said Horace. “ Well, that’s too bad,” 
and the old white head went its way. 

The next morning Greeley met his subseriber again, 
and said: “TI thought you had stopped the J'ribune ?” 
“So I did.” “Then there must be some mistake,” 
said Horace, “for I just came from the office, and the 
presses were running, the clerks were as busy as ever, 
the compositors were hard at work, and the business 
was going on the same as yesterday and the day 
before.” “Oh!” ejaculated the subscriber, “I don’t 
mean that I had stopped the paper; I stopped only 
my copy of it, because I didn’t like your editorials.” 
“Pshaw !” retorted Greeley, “it wasn’t worth taking 
up my time to tell me such a trifle as that. My dear 
sir, if you expect to control the utterances of the Tribune 
by the purchase of one copy a day, or if you think to 
find any newspaper worth reading that will never 
erpress convictions at right angles with your own, you 
are doomed to disappointment.”— Exchange. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


The ‘Psychology of Number” symposium of 
December 5 called forth many words of hearty com- 
mendation, not the least of which was the following 
from Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education : — 

My Dear Mr. Winship: I have just finished reading your 
great symposium on the ‘ Psychology of Number.” Itis some- 
thing so valuable that I am compelled to say that if the book 
itself does nothing more than inspire this symposium, it has 
been a great success. I think this surpasses any of the former 
symposiums which you have printed, great although they were. 

Very truly yours, W. T. Harris. 

To the editor, however, the unpublished matter was 
more interesting, if less pedagogical, than that which 
was printed. Many educational men and women from 
all parts of the country agreed to write for the sympo- 
sium who did not, but when we saw the length 
thereof we were entirely willing to forgive them. 

Here are some extracts from the letters of those 
who begged to be excused. A woman wrote :— 

**Oh, my! Do you really expect me, a woman, to write upon 
such a book? Well, if youdo, I do not.” 

A first-class superintendent, whose success is well 
known, wrote : — 

‘** What are you at! Do you expect a man who hasa multitude 
of problems to solve daily, problems relating to the children, 
teachers, principals, janitors, parents, school boards, contractors, 
etc., to stop and write about the psychology of arithmetical 
problems? If you do, you mistake your man,” 


¥ 


A state school official said : — 

‘¢T have tried the thing three times. I don’t know what the 
fellows are driving at, and I willleave it for those who do know.” 

A city superintendent wrote in general praise, and 
then said : — 

‘* T have not read it, can’t read it, but Dr. Harris says it’s all 
right, so it must be.” 

From these samples it is easy to see what entertain- 
ment the editor has had all by himself. In addition 
to all this, it shows what it means forthese busy men 
and good thinkers to present such clear-cut and strong 
articles. Not a word was changed or omitted in any 
one of these contributions. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
consisting of a central guild and thirty branches, is to 
hold its eighth annual conference in London at the 
Merchant Tailors’ school, Charter House square, from 
the 14th to the 18th of Jannary, 1896. 

It should be an occasion of unique interest, for it 
will be the first representative gathering of educa- 
tional experts since the issue of the Report of the 
Royal Commission (of which the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, M.P., was the chairman ) on the Organization 
of Secondary Education. Six of the commissioners 
are expected to be present and will probably address 
the conference, 

Some of the subjects to be voted upon by the dele- 
gates are of an importance that can scarcely be over- 
estimated, since the discussions and resolutions of the 
conference cannot fail to have a powerful influence in 
guiding the country and the government in that legis- 
lation which all agree to be imminent. These subjects 
are :— 

The direct representation of teachers on all educational 
bodies dealing with the organization and control of secondary 
education. 

The state inspection of a// schools, and the desirability of ap- 
peal in the case of dismissed teachers. 

The participation of all efficient schools in scholgrships. 

Subjects which will be offered fordiscussion are as 
follows : 

School games for girls. 

School reports, and ‘‘ characters ” of pupils. 

The teaching of English composition. 

By way of relaxation, arrangements are being made 
for social meetings and visits to places of interest in 
London, schools, ete. 

Extensive and careful preparations are being made 
by the Central Guild ( London ), which acts as host to 
the conference, to ensure full meetings; and it is 
earnestly hoped that its efforts will meet with success. 

The subject of education is too great and too im- 
portant a factor in the upward progress of any nation 
to allow of indifference on the part of teachers or 
those interested in educational work, when such an 
opportunity is offered for mutual coéperation and 
help as will be afforded by the coming conference. 


STATE ASSOCIATION PROBLEM. 


The JournaL presents its readers this week the 
portrait of Supervisor Walter S. Parker of Boston, 
president of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Parker has been treasurer of the asso- 
ciation for many years, and has been, probably, more 
influential in its management for more years than any 
man now associated with it. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth; made his early reputation as high schoo! 
principal at Medfield, Mass., after which he taught in 
New Bedford and Boston, where his administrative tact 
and teaching genius gave hima leading place from 
the first. His election as a supervisor was without 
precedent. He was in no sense a candidate,— posi- 
tively declined to be,—and other nominations were 
made to the board by the special committee. The 
board took the matter out of the hands of its com 
mittee, and Mr. Parker was nominated and electe:! 
almost as quickly as an account of it can be written. 

The State Association in Massachusetts, as in mat) 
other states, has a great problem to solve. Boston 
holds, each year, 100 educational gatherings of greate! 
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import than any meeting of the State Association 
prior to ten years ago. The Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, the New England Superintendents, the Classical 
and Collegiate Teachers’ Association, the Conference 
of Educational Workers, the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club, the Harvard Association, the Middle- 
sex Schoolmasters’ Club, the Middlesex County Asso- 
ciation, the Norfolk County Association, Society of 
Physical Culture, Old South Lecture Course, etc., 
hold immense mass meetings weekly, monthly, bi- 
monthly, or semi-annually, as the case may be, each 
having abundance of means to command any desired 
talent from any part of the country, and all these 
meetings are held in Boston, and are open to all 
teachers, so that each year scarcely a week passes 
from early September to late June in which there are 
not two or more great educational gatherings, with 
some man or woman of national reputation to speak. 
Every question of prominence is discussed again and 
again by specialists. It is easy to see the bearing of 
this upon the meeting of the State Association, which 
has a slight income and no devoted constituency. 
For some years each meeting has been forced into 
prominence by the personal effort and sacrifice of the 
president, who has had to lay tribute to the loyalty of 
friends. As a result, it is not easy to find men who 
are able, if willing, or willing, if able, to secure an 
attractive programme. Mr. Bruce, to whom the 
teachers are indebted for the meeting of ’95, put into 
it sufficient energy and enterprise to run a large mer- 
cantile establishment, and it will make a larger draft 
upon Mr. Parker than the professional work for which 
he receives some $4,000 a year. 


MEN OF THE DAY. 


Sam Jones is an American character, is most em- 
phatically one of America’s characters, and as well 
defined a genius as has been produced in his time. 
I laughed for two hours while he lectured on “ Char- 
acter and Characters” recently. He draws as large 
a crowd of the best people as any man upon the plat- 
form. He hada large hall in a town of 1,200 inhabi- 
tants, packed in every nook and corner (700 or 800), 
most of them being at seventy-five cents a seat. With 
no dress suit, no Prince Albert, and with his inde- 
scribable cut of coat unbuttoned, he “walked into” 
people, customs, and institutions in graphic and re- 
freshing manner. Some one has not inaptly described 
his lecture as the crowning of vulgarity. It is vul- 
gar, startlingly vulgar, and yet it is inconceivable 
that any one should have a vulgar thought while lis- 
tening to him. He says he is accused of being coarse, 
but that he is never accused of not being understood, 
of not being frank, honest in speech, and vigorous. 
Unquestionably, some people are shocked at expres- 
sions used with perfect freedom in a mixed audience 
that would be indecent if printed in these columns. 
One can but have many queries regarding the mental 
attitude of a person who takes offense. His vulgarity 
is merely incidental to a vigorous illustration, and 
the illustration hits ten times as hard as it could in 
dress-suit language, it is inconceivable that any chaste 
mind, or any earnest person, whatever his cast of 
wind, shuuld have an indecent suggestion from any- 
thing he says so bluntly. Many a dressed-up expres- 
sion is infinitely more seductive to improper thought 
than his rude utterance, so to speak. 

There must be radically different opinions regard- 
ing the propriety of certain expressions in his illus- 
trations, but there can be none regarding his effective- 
ness. He made a vivid reply to a critic in St. Louis. 
A very scholarly clergyman wrote a terrific criticism 
of him as unschooled and coarse. Mr. Jones took the 
article into the pulpit the next Sunday, and, after 
reading it, said, “That is probably true, and it is 
equally true that the reverend doctor is a great 
scholar and very proper, but if I had his scholarship 
and propriety, and had no more souls to show for it, 
I would hang myself to the first lamppost.” In this 
he is undoubtedly sincere. He fires for game, and 
not for practice. He will be liked and disliked, but, 
cenius that he is, he will put in all the blows possi- 
ble for truth and righteousness, for love and loyalty. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


_Prestpent CLEVELAND’s failure to give any con- 
sideration to the deficit in the national revenues in 
his message to Congress, and the omission from that 
document of any suggestions of relief, have occa- 
sioned some surprise. The financial half of his mes- 
sage was taken up with the advocacy of a scheme of 
currency reconstruction, which, whatever its excellen- 
cies or defects, no sane man imagines will be adopted 
by the present congress. Meanwhile the deficit in- 
creases and the gold reserve shrinks. As was sug- 
gested in this column several weeks ago, there is no 
malign mystery about the outward gold movement. 
Other causes are operating, but the chief cause is that 
we are buying abroad more than we are selling. The 
complete figures of our foreign trade for the first ten 
months of the calendar year make this manifest. 
During that period we have bought about $112,000,000 
more of foreign goods than during the corresponding 
months of 1894, and it is interesting to notice that 
more than onethird of this increase is in woolen 
goods. If we were increasing our exports in propor- 
tion, one movement would offset the other, but we 
are not. Therefore, we pay the balance in hard cash. 

* * * 

THERE seems to be little likelihood that another 
bond issue can be longdelayed. We are paying some- 
thing like $11,000,000 a year of additional interest 
upon money which we have borrowed for the purpose 
of maintaining the gold reserve, and, incidentally, of 
patching up an insufficient revenue. This policy can- 
not be indefinitely continued without exasperating the 
nation. Yet it will be extremely difficult for a con 
gress constituted like the present to agree upon a bill 
for the increase of the revenue which will receive the 
executive approval. Difficult asthe undertaking may 
be, the sooner a serious attempt is made at it, the 
better. It is only as the issue takes a concrete form 
and definite measures are proposed that the public 
judgment can be made up regarding the responsibility 
for the continuance of the present unsatisfactory con- 


ditions. 
* * 


Wuat is by courtesy called the concert of action 
among the six signatory powers of Europe, with ref- 
erence to affairs in Turkey, appears at this distance 
more like a concert of inaction. It is true, that, after 
two weeks of evasion and delay, the powers have 
forced the sultan to sign firmans permitting the en- 
trance of a second guardship through the Dardenelles , 
but the presence of a few more guns and bluejackets 
off Constantinople will do little to relieve the hapless 
Armenians in Asia Minor from the harrying of Kurds 
and Turkish cavalry. The trouble is that every at- 
tempt to give practical effect to the agreement be- 
tween the powers breaks down, because of the nervous 
apprehension which they all feel regarding the conse- 
quences of a crisis. There will have to be some such 
formal conference as that which was held at Berlin, to 
settle the adjustments made necessary by the Russo- 
Turkish war, before there can be effective coépera- 
tion. Events are moving so swiftly that the crisis 
which is dreaded may come before the powers are 
prepared for it. There are ugly rumors of the assem- 
bling of Kurds at Constantinople, like birds of prey 
in anticipation of carrion. When a statesman like 
Said Pasha flees in dread of his life to the British 
embassy for refuge, his act throws light on the uncer- 
tainties of the situation at the Turkish capital, even 
though subsequent pressure and guarantees from for- 
eign ambassadors lead him to return to his house. 
The decision of the American Red Cross Society to 
enter upon relief work in Armenia attests the interest 
which is felt in this conntry in the tragedy which is 
being enacted in Asia Minor. But will the Turkish 
government, which refused permission to duly-ap- 
pointed American consuls to go to Van and Harpoot, 
allow these volunteer workers to lift the veil behind 
which are such horrible atrocities ? 

* * * 

[ray is learning the disadvantages attending the 
extension of empire over savage races, which are 
averse to the ameliorating influences of modern civili- 


zation. For ten years, mor: or less, she has been es- 


tablishing control over a portion of the coast of the 
Red Sea, beginning at Massowah, which she oceupied 
at about the time that England was pacifying Egypt, 
with the aid of cannon, and ships of war, and military 
expeditions. Since ‘then, Italy has organized these 
possessions into a colony, which she calls Erythrea. 
It is her ambition to establish a firm protectorate over 
Abyssinia. Some weeks ago, the Italian general in 
command, Baratieri, telegraphed to Rome for permis- 
sion to undertake the full conquest of that country, 
which, presumably, he got, for he entered upon the 
work, and pursued it with buoyant spirits until the 
other day, when his troops were surprised by an 
enormous force of Abyssinians, and about 2,000 of 
them mercilessly massacred. Now, Italy is sending 
out reinforcements with all haste, and the enterprise 
bids fair to be extremely costly. To those who re- 
member that a Russian official deputation visited 
Abyssinia last summer, ostensibly on an ecclesiastical 
errand, and that its visit was repaid by an Abyssinian 
embassy, which went to St. Petersburg to pay a trib- 
ute of respect to the czar, it will seem a fact not with- 
out significance that a Russian major is reported to 
have been in command of the Abyssinians who over- 


whelmed the Italian force. 
* * * 


As if we had not already enough race antipathies, 
of one kind or another, in virulent operation in this 
country, Herr Ahlwardt, the notorions German Jew- 
baiter, has some over here to teach us how to hate. 
and nerss His mission promises to be 
a fuluw s it deserves to be. He has begun his 

ropa o small audiences, and to audiences, too, 


ce the Jews. 


which sve energetic in their expressions of disap- 
proval, even to the use of antique eggs as missiles. 
If Amerita means anything, it means a fair chance 
for every one, and attempts to propagate race ani- 
mosities should be discouraged. 
* * 

Tue death of ex-Senator Thurman of Ohio removes 
a conspicuous and picturesque figure from American 
politics. That so strong a partisan should leave so 
many warm friends in the party which he opposed is 
a proof of the essential kindliness of his nature. His 
followers were fond of calling him “the old Roman,” 
and the red bandanna to which he was attached be- 
‘ame the emblem of many a vigorous campaign. 
Tributes are paid on every hand to his integrity, and 
it is commented on approvingly that he left public 
life comparatively a poor man. Yet the insistence 
upon this point in the eulogies of him leaves rather 
an unpleasant impression as to what is expected of 
public men. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The trustees of Columbia College have voted to make the 
three sons of the late Professor Boyesen, now at Berkeley 
school, wards of the college, the cost of their education to be 
met by the college. 

The Astronomical Journal offered a prize of $400 for the 
most thorough discussion of the theory of the rotation of the 
earth with reference to the recently discovered variations of lati- 
tude, and Professor Simon Newcomb was the only competitor. 

The December Philistine has the most graphic bit of sarcasm 
that has appeared in many a day, and all about art underwear. 
There is just enough of truth in it to make it brilliant, if it does 
skirmish quite near the outer edge of delicacy. But then it 
treats a very delicate subject. 

The Fly Leaf is the latest ‘ red and black ” literary venture. 
Walter Blackburn Harte will be entirely at home flying his 
arrows without asking ‘‘leaf” of any superior. The first issue 
is the December number. It is a ‘* pamphlet periodical of the 
new —the new man, new woman, new ideas, whimsies, and 
things, all for ten cents a month.” 

Mr. A. M. Edwards, formerly superintendent of Lewiston 
and Pittsfield, recently in charge of the New York agency of 
Sheldon & Co., will succeed Mr. Chase as their New England 
agent on the first of January. Mr. Chase, next to Mr. A. C. 
Stockin, is the longest in service of any agent in New England. 
This has been due to his enterprise, geniality, and the confi- 
dence of the school people of New England. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase leave at once for the Pacific coast, where they will take 
the first long vacation for a quarter of acentury Mr. Edwards 
needs no introduction to New England educators, having been 
one of the most active and best-known school-men of the East 
for fifteen years. His work in New York state has demon- 
strated his special fitness for the management of the large in. 


terests of this house. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ConsTANTINOPLE. By Edwin A. Grosvenor. Intro- 
duction by General Lew Wallace. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

2 vols. Illustrated. 812 pp. Price, $10.00. 

This is the greatest work of the year. Rarely is it given to 
any publisher to produce a work so complete in its treatment, 
so authoritative for reference, so classic in style, so exquisite 
in art features, at the one time in the world’s history when it 
will be more appreciated than at any other. This privilege 
Roberts Brothers enjoy in the issuance of this book. 

The intelligent thought of the world is on Turkey. The 
demand is for information uncolored by the excitement of the 
hour, yet thoroughly modern in its data and opinions. These 
publishers are exceptionally fortunate in being able to present 
a masterpiece from the professor of European history at 
Amherst; a man who has spent several years as professor of 
history at Constantinople; a member of the Hellenic Philologic 
Syllogos of Constantinople; of the Society of Medieval Re- 
searches of Constantinople; and of the Syllogos Parnassos of 
Athens ; the most broad gauge specialist in America. Professor 
Grosvenor’s work has also the great advantage of the heartiest 
and most discriminating commendation by Lew Wallace. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the fact that as 
early as 1831 Amherst College graduated a young Sciote, Alex- 
ander G. Paspatis, who became a man of vast erudition. After 
graduation, Paspatis spent his life in Constantinople and Greece, 
being the chief Greek archeologist of his time. When Grosve- 
nor went to Constantinople as an alumnus of the same insti- 
tution, Paspatis sought him out, and the two were devoted 
friends. Paspatis spoke fifteen languages, and Grosvenor 
enjoyed the luxury of studying many languages with him, and 
acquired his taste for the antique in that part of the country. 
Together, these men roamed over every spot of fascinating 
historic interest thereabouts, made excavations, and deciphered 
inscriptions. These volumes are, therefore, not alone the 
fruit of exact scholarship and exhaustive research by an Eastern 
student, but are also the inheritance of the greatest scholarly 
knowledge of the subject possessed by any one man. 


Tue Century Montuty MAGAzInE— 
May, 1895, ro Ocroser, 95. New York: The Century 
Company. 960 pp. Bound in gilt. Price, $3.00. 

The world has never produced a stronger magazine volume 
than this fiftieth issue of the Century. It is a perfect marvel 
of book-making possibilities. Gibson is the artist preéminent in 
this volume, where he is at his best. The historical features 
deal with Lincoln, Bryant, Stevenson, Keats, Kovalevsky, 
Rubenstein, Grant, Clay, Breckenridge, Hamlin, Daniel Web- 
ster, and Napoleon. The out-door papers deal with ‘‘ Glacier 
Bay,” ‘‘ Old-fashioned Fishing,” ‘‘ Hunting Customs of the 
Omahas,” ‘‘ Italian Merrymaking,” “ Rural Festivals,” Fox 
Hunting in Kentucky,” ‘‘ Tramps in England,” and ‘‘ Aquatic 
Gardening.” 

The writers of fiction are Marion Crawford, Julia Magruder, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Chester Bailey Fernald, Mary Hallock 
Foote, George A. Hibbard, F. Hopkinson Smith, Langdon G. 
Mitchell, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Matt Crim, and Richard Mal- 
colm Johnson. The discussions are upon the ‘+ Conquest of 
Arid America,” ‘‘ New Weapons in Warfare,”’ ‘‘ The National 
Military Park,” ‘“‘ The Battle of Yalu,” ‘‘ Picturing the Planets,” 
‘Marriage Rate of College Women.” ‘The essayists are New- 
man Smyth, Woodrow Wilson, Henry Van Dyke, Brander 
Matthews, Max Nordeau, Cesare Lombroso, and William Dean 
Howells. 


Famous Leapers Amona Women. By Sarah 
Knowles Bolton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
356 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Biography is the soul of history. The life record of every 
good man and woman is the measure of the influence and power 
of that life upon the world. The biography of all the great 
and good is the sum total of intellectual and moral power for 
the world’s elevation. And, since woman holds the balance of 
power in the world to-day, the biography of ‘‘ Famous Leaders 
Among Women” cannot fail to attract and interest numerous 
readers. The famous women whose lifework is portrayed in 
this book are Madame De Maintenon, who rose from an humble 
position to reign without a rival over the soul of the greatest of 
all kings; Catherine II., one of Russia's greatest sovereigns ; 
Madame Le Brun, the distinguished French artist; Dolly 
Madison, the wife of our President Madison; Catherine Booth, 
the mother of the Salvation Army; Victoria, the reigning queen 
of England; Lady Henry Somerset, Julia Ward Howe, and 
Lucy Stone. Mrs. Bolton, the able author, who always writes 
sympathetically and enthusiastically, has made this book of 
biography as entertaining as fiction. This is regarded by far 
the most charming of all her famous books. 


PreorpLte WE Pass. By Julian Ralph. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 209 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Julian Ralph unquestionably understands the people who 
make up the bulk of the population of New York city. He has 
been in their homes, seen them married and buried, seen them 
flirting and fighting — every one has seen them drinking. He 
comprehends their lingo, appreciates their virtues, and knows 
that their vices are more or less affectation. For twenty years, 
he tells us, he reported for the New York Sun, which ought to 
be proof enough that he knows all this and much more. Now 
he has been adopted into ‘‘ Harper’s Happy Family,” to tell the 
vutside world all these things which he has seen and experi- 
enced, and he enters the field of literature. The eight stories 
which are collected into this volume — with an exception, and 
that one of the best—have been published during the year in 
Harper's Magazine. There they have won a favorable recep- 
tion, and one which amply justifies their appearance in book 
form. There is no need of saying that the stories are well 
worth telling. ‘Stories of the life of the masses” are always 
needed and always welcomed. The interesting thing is, that, 
despite his twenty years’ apprenticeship to literature on the 
Sun, Mr. Ralph seems to have had several things to learn about 
clever story telling. He began, if one may trace an evolu- 
tion in these half-dozen sketches, with an idea that he had 
a mission to perform, that his polite and cultured readers needed 
some preaching mixed up with their story about how the other 
half lives. But this very quickly gives way to a better sense of 
the prime importance of telling the story well, and of doing 
nothing else. If told well, the moral is evident enough, pro- 
vided the story is true. Andas all these stories carry the clear- 
est test signs of their truth to the people and things that figure 
in them, the only thing left is to hope that Mr. Ralph will tell 
us a great many more of them. 


Wuirrs From Witp Merapows. By Sam Walter 
Foss. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Illustrated. Holiday bind- 
ing. 272 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Foss is as fascinating a genius in his way as is Will 
Carleton in his. The editor admits a strong personal attach- 
ment and admiration for Mr. Foss, but in this he has lots of 
company. A few selections, taken absolutely at random, show 
the spirit and style of the poet : — 


I sit upon my ox-team calm, 
Beneath the lazy sky, 

And crawl contented through the land, 
And let the world go by. 

The thoughtful ox has learned to wait, 
And nervous impulse smother, 

And ponder long before he puts 
One foot before the other. 


I give the second and third stanzas of ‘‘ The Old Cow ”: — 


O Brindle! most lactiferous of all the herd herbivorous, 
Nearly always non-withholding, grandly generous wert thou. 
No cow grazes with such praises, for thy praises were vocif- 
erous, 
For thou wert our most beloved and our most belauded cow. 
But sometimes, all unapplauded, unbeloved, unbelauded, 
Did our looks of admiration darken to a gloomy frown: 
Yes, our looks were black and baleful when we went to get a 
pailful — 
— old cow wouldn’t ‘‘ give down,” 
1! 
The old cow wouldn’t ‘‘ give down.” 


Milking since has been my mission and my cow is young ambi- 
tion, 
And I’ve milked her night and morning, milked her early, 
milked her late ; 
But my butter (sad to utter), my sweet butter of fruition, 
Does my most persistent churning often fail to concentrate. 
Though my milking seat’s adjusted, still my cow cannot be 
trusted, 
And the smile of fickle fortune often darkens to a frown, 
When I pull with tearful traction, but I get no satisfaction — 
—- old cow won’t ‘‘ give down,” 
Ah! 
My old cow won’t “ give down.” 


FirEsIDE EncycLopap1A oF Portrry. Collected 
and arranged by Henry T. Coates. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 1,018 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This is the thirty-first edition, but it is thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged. It is aremarkable book that will run through 
thirty large editions in seventeen years, especially a book rang- 
ing from $3.50 to $8.00. It is by far the best book of the kind 
we have seen, presenting the best poems of all the famous 
poets of England and America. There are more than 1,800 
poems by 500 different poets. From Wordsworth there are 
thirty-three ; Tennyson, twenty-five ; Longfellow, fifteen; Whit- 
tier, ten; Lowell, eight; Holmes, six; and Burns, twenty-four. 
The seleetions are the best from each writer, and something 
from every poet of any note in all the ages. It seems incredi- 
ble that 1,800 such poems from these masters can be sold 
for $3.50. 

Boston: Reprropuctions or Ercninas 
Havr-rones — Boston Buitpines, with Descriptive 
Texts. By Henry B. Blaney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Holiday binding. 7$x9}. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Blaney is justly famous as a genius in the art of etching, 
but his work has hitherto been more select than popular, owing 
to the expense of his work, but modern science has made it pos- 
sible to reproduce etchings in half-tones, so that these enter- 
prising publishers are able to offer this beautiful holiday book 
at a reasonable price. The subjects include many of the his- 
torical landmarks which remain with us to the present day, as 
well as many which have been swept away by the march of 
progress. Here are given specimens of many styles of archi- 
tecture, from the stately mansion of Colonial days to the 
humble dwelling with the quaint, overhanging upper story, once 
so numerous in Boston, but now so rare. Many of the build- 
ings have been destroyed within the memory of the present gen- 
eration, notably the Hancock house, the Old Feather store, the 
King’s Head tavern, etc., of which excellent illustrations are 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


The above is a cut of the Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, the most magnificent building in the world. 
It is in this building that THE TrACHERS Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION is now located. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Orville Brewer, extending over the 
past eleven years, four thousand (4,000) teachers 
have found promotions. ‘Teachers desiring better 
salaries or larger fields of usefulness should write for 
their 100-page Manual, which will be sent free of 
charge. 


given. Among the views presented are the Old State house, 
Faneuil hall, Lamb tavern, birthplace of Paul Revere, Sheafe 
house, Liberty tree, Green Dragon tavern, birthplace of Cotton 
Mather, old Boston theatre, Boston stone, Newman house, view 
on State street, Christ church, Old South church, Old Province 
house, Boston in 1768, ete. Each illustration is accompanied 
by explanatory text, giving an historical account of the building 
represented. 

Harper’s Rounp Tasnte—1895. New York: Har- 

per & Bros. 8x11}. 1,100 pp. Price, $3.50. 

There is no better holiday book for young people than this 
bound volume of //arper’s Young People, from November, ’94, 
to November, ’95, which contains as much matter as twenty 
books of 200 pages each, with a thousand illustrations, as beau- 
tiful as those of the best magazines. For ten years I have 
taken this for my children, and no book has been so uniformly 
enjoyed by so wide a range of ages. It is instructive, enter- 
taining, amusing, and every-way enjoyable. History, science, 
art, and literature are made attractive. Games for in-door 
and out-door life are multiplied, fun and frolic are made chaste 
and refreshing. 

Mary Harriorr Norris writes “ Lakewood,” astory 
of to-day, illustrated by Louise L. Heustis, which is published 
in New York by Frederick A. Stokes. Miss Norris is a twen- 
tieth century woman, without, in any sense, the new woman. 
She has fine literary taste and skill, which enables her to inter- 
pret in a fascinating manner herimpressions of things that are 
and that are to be. 


Tuomas Y. Crowe i & Co., Boston, issue as dainty 
a little volume as modern art often produces, under the title 
‘* Dear Little Marchioness,”’ the story of a child’s faith and 
love, charmingly illustrated by W. L. Taylor, with an intro- 
duction by Bishop Gaylor. It is a story of the yellow fever 
epidemic in Memphis in 1878. The author, who ministered to 
the sick and dying in that city at that time, withholds his name. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IIl. 


THE CLASSICS 


NEWEST 


BOOKS 


Stories From Aulus Gellius 
Edited for sight reading by Cuartes Knapp, In- 
structor in Latin, Barnard College, New York. 
Boards. - - - - ; - - $ .30 
Those selections have been chosen which are best adapted to throw 
light on Roman customs, life, and language, and also to illustrate Gel- 
lius’s writings. 
First Latin Readings 
By R. Arrowsmirn, late of Teachers College, 
New York, and G. M. Wuicuer, Packer Institute. 
Illustrated. Cloth. - - - . - $1.25 
* We shall be glad to accept it as a full equivalent for our entrance 


requirements in Cwesar.”—WILLIAM © HOUGHTON, Professor of Latin, 
Bowdoin College. 


Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse 
By H. T. Peck, Columbia College, and R. Arrow- 
smitH, late of Teachers College, New York. 
Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. - - - $1.50 


“It is sure to make the study of Latin more attractive to all young 


First Greek Book 


By C. W. Gieason, Roxbury Latin School, and C. 
S. Arnerton, late of Roxbury Latin School. With 
an Introduction by W. C. Cotrar. Illustrated. 
Cloth. - - - - $1.00 


‘With the excellent equipments of sound knowledge and much 
experience in teaching the elements of Greek, the authors have pro- 
duced a book free from the fauits of excess and meagerness, designed 
with the right aim, built on just principles, and brought out in its 
— with praiseworthy tact and skill.’"—Hrom Dr. Collar’s Intro- 
duction, 


Latin Lessons 


By E. W. Coy, Principal Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati. 12mo. Cloth.  - - - $1.00 
A new book for beginners, based upon selections from Viri Romae, 


Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar. Intended to y 
wsar, develop rapidly the power 
to read Latin. 


Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute 


Edited by F. E. Rockwoop, Latin Professor in 
Bucknell University. Cloth. - - - - 90 


students.’ —Nation. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. No lk 
irger lis 
none more varied, has ever been offered to the Agueekanun publie 
our list and to correspond with us with refere 


“The best edition of this single work now in the American mar- 
ket.”—CARL P. HARRINGTON, University of North Carolina. 


f CLASSICS than ours, none of a hi 
. we han ours, gher order of excellence, 
- Teachers of THE CLASSICS are cordially invited to consult 


nee to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF MACMILLAN & COMPANY 


Treatise Money and Essays Monetary Problems, 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, [1.A., D.Sc. 


THIRD EDITION. With new Second Part to “A Treatise on Money.” 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 431. 


Price, $2.00, net. 


STATISTICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


By Richmond Mayo Smith, Ph.D. 


Professor of Political Economy and Social Science in Columbia College. 


Price, $3.00, net. 


“The work cannot be too highly praised. Its collection of facts shows 
great industry, and the orderly arrangement and the writer’s grasp of his 
subject have well developed the intention a text-book on statistics should 
embody. I know of no work in any foreign language which begins to be so 
acceptable for exciting interest in the study of statisticsin the United States 
and Great Britain. I shall find great use for it here, as nothing of the kind 
has been available before this issue, and Iam gratified to find a work of such 
high scholarship of American origin.” 


WORTHINGTON C. FORD, 
Treasury Dept., Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


ESSAYS IN TAXATION. 


By Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance, Columbia College. 
Price, $3.00, net. 

“ The high scientific character of all Professor Seligman’s work is well 
known. This collection of Essays is no exception. America has not yet 
produced a systematic treatise on the whole subject of Public Finance. But 
these Essays, together with the Professor’s other works, cover the most im- 
portant parts of the field of taxation. They form America’s most important 
contribution to Public Finance, and one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the subject in any language. Although scientific and deep, 
they are not too abstruse to serve as excellent text-books for undergraduate 
instruction. I have already used some of the Professor's writings in this 
way and hope to use the Essays next term.” 


CARL C. PLEHN, 
Prof. of History and Political Science, University of Cal. 


THE 


CENTURY SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by SIR HENRY E. ROSCOH, D.C.L., etc. 


Biographies of Eminent Men of Science. 


John Dalton, and the Rise of [Modern Chemistry. By The Herschels and Modern Astronomy, By Acnes M. 


Sir Henny E. Roscor, F.R.S,, etc. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Major Rennell, F.R.S., and the Rise of English Geogra- 
phy. By Crements R. Marxuay, C.B., F.RS., President 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
DSc., LL.D, F.R.S., etc. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


CLerkE, Author of “A Popula’ History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘The ,stemof the Stars,” etc. 1r2mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

Justus von Liebig, tiis Liic and Work, 1803-1873. By 
W. A. Suenstone, F.R.C., Lecturer on Chemistry in Clifton 
College. 16mo. Cloth. - Price, $1.25. 


Other wolumes to follow. 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. BRIGHTWEN. 


Inmates of my House and Garden. By Mrs. Bricutwen, 
author of “Wild Nature Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Theo. 
Carreras. 12mo. Cloth $1.25. (Uniform with Sir John Lubbock’s 


‘‘ Pleasures of Life,” etc.) 


MURCHE. Science Readers. By Vincent T. Murcue. In 

6 vols. Vol. I., price, 25 cents; Vol. II., price, 2§ cents; Vol. IIL, 
price, 40cents; Vol. IV., price, 40 cents; Vol. V., price, 50cents; Vol. VI., 
price, 50 cents. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


PART I.—FROM JULIUS CAESAR TO THE BLACK PRINCE. 
PART II.— FRO? RICHARD II. TO CHARLES I. 


By Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 


Illustrated with Old Woodcuts and Engravings. 


Small Crown 8vo. Cloth. Each, $1.00. 


The Carved Lions. 


By Mrs. MOLESWoRTH, author of “Tell Me a Story,” “‘ My New Home,’’ “ Mary,” etc. 


Iliustrated by Leslie Brooke 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Brown Embassador. 


A Story for Young People. By Mrs, HUGH FRASER, I2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


THE LAST OF 


THE VIKINGS. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


By Captain CHARLES YOUNG. 


With Numerous Illustrations by J. Williamson. 


12mo. Cloth, - edges. $1.50. 


~ MACMILLAN & CO. 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth per 
F CHICAGO: Room 23, Auditorium. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous ation. 
Mental ,ession. 

Nervous nepsia 
Mental 


ailure. 
Freligh’s 
on IC Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 


directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, : 
106-108 Fulton S!.. New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26-27: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 

Dec. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Montana Council of Education, 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Dec. 26-28: Maine Pedagogical Society, Ban 
gor, Maine. 

Dec. 26-30: Western Penman’s Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2, 1896: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

Dec. 31—Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Jan. 2-4, 1896: California State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Oakland, Cal. 

Jan. 18 : Western Massachusetts Academic and 
High School Association, Springfield, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco has been strangely afflicted 
educationally. The superintendent, A. J. 
Moulder, died suddenly; the principal of the 
normal school, M. G. Kennedy, dropped dead ; 
and now D. C. Stone, a teacher of the normal 
school, who had been connected with the high 
school normal school, was deputy superintend- 
ent for twenty-five years, one of the most cul- 
tured and withal modest men in California, has 
been killed by an electrical car. 

Professor H. Huntington Powers of Smith 
College has been chosen professor of eco- 
nomics at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

A visitors’ class in pedagogics has been or- 
ganized by Professor Elmer E. Brown of the 
State University at Berkeley, and many of the 
leading teachers of the state, notably of San 


Francisco, have availed themselves of its privi- 
leges. 


FLORIDA. 


Professors Knibloe and McBeath are doing 
fine work in the Jacksonville schools. There 
are but few more conscientious workers in the 
profession than these two gentlemen. 

The Palatka schools, under Professor Hines’ 
supervision, are larger this year than ever 
before. 

Professor Fulks is doing a great work at 
Live Oak. 

Jasper Normal Institute has a good attend- 
ance, and, as usual, is doing fine work. 

The Agricultural College at Lake City con- 
tinues to improve in work, and to grow in num- 
bers. 

The state association will meet at Jackson- 
ville, February 17. The teachers are looking 
forward to a great treat from the department 
of superintendence. 

Superintendent Sheats has just issued a new 
compilation of the school laws of Florida. It 
is said to be the best ever issued. In fact, 
nearly everything Superintendent Sheats has 
done has been an improvement on the work 
previously done in the state. 


INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington, Ind. 

President Swain of the Indiana University 
has just returned from atrip to the East, in 
which he visited Cornell, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versities. 

On December 4, Purdue University dedicated 
her large new building. Purdue is having an 
era of great prosperity. She is already recog- 
nized as one of the very strongest technical 
schools in the whole country. 

Dr. William Bryan, professor of philosophy 
in Indiana University, is giving a course of 
lectures on ‘‘ Child Study” to the teachers of 
Indianapolis. These lectures are very greatly 
appreciated, and will be productive of much 
good. 

One of the most successful ventures in the 
Indianapolis public schools is the training 
school. By it the manual training problem has 
been successfully solved for Indianapolis. 

The many friends of Superintendent R. H. 
Richards of Spencer will regret to know of the 
death of his estimable wife, November 27, 1895. 
Members of the faculty of Indiana Univer- 
sity delivered lectures before teachers’ asso- 
ciations, November 29, as follows: Vice-Presi- 
dent W. S. Bryan, at Munsie; Dean H. A. 
Hoffman, at Martinsville; Professor Foley of 
physics, at Vincennes; Professor Sampson of 
English, at Salem; Professor Woodburn of 
history, at Prineeton; Professor Fetter of 
economics, at Rensselaer; Professor Berg- 
strém of pedagogy, at Anderson; Professor 
Aley of mathematics, at Spencer. 

Sheridan recently dedicated a handsome new 
school building. 


IOWA. 


Or10N C. Scort, Oskaloosa. 


The Iowa State Teachers’ Association holds 
its next meeting in Des Moines, December 31, 
January land 2. The preliminary programme 
gives: Address of welcome, by Hon. George 
G. Wright, Des Moines; response, President 
George A. Gates, Iowa College, Grinnell; presi- 
dent’s address, County Superintendent R. C. 
Barrett, Osage; annual address, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Columbia College; address, Hon. 
J. H. Trewin, Lansing; paper, President C. A. 
Schaeffer, State University, Iowa City; paper, 
Dr. F. M. Powell, superintendent of school for 
feeble-minded, Glenwood; address, Superin- 
tendent of Pubic Instruction Hon. H. Sabin. 
The programme is rich in symposiums, papers, 
and discussions. 

J. G. Haupt, a former Iowa schoolman, has 
been reélected to the office of county superin- 
tendent in his home county. He resides in 
South Sioux City, Neb. 

Dr. William C. Krohn of Illinois will attend 


A READER FOR BEGINNERS OR FOR SIGHT READING. 


Stern’s Studien 


und Plauderein. 


FIRST SERIES. New Edition, in New Spelling, with Poetry. 280 pp. $1.10, net. 
N. B. A teacher may secure a single sample copy by sending the publishers 75 cents, and referring to this advertise- 


ment, or a full descriptive cataloque free. 

Dr. Charles Waldo Foreman,of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Il.: “1 began using it with about 
one hundred of my pupils this year, and the result 
is highly satisfactory. / had been somewhat averse 
to its use, thinking it would consume time and energy 
which should be devoted to other purposes, but I 
have found it to be a help to the accomplishment of 
those very ends. / have used it as a reading-book 
Srom the very first Vay, for the tirst ten minutes of 
each hour, basing German conversation upon it. 
Not only does it give the pupil readiness in pronun- 
ciation and facility in forming German sentences, 
but, as ifs contents are easy, interesting, and skillfully 
graded, it creates an unconscious habit of thinking 
in German, appreciating the thought without the 
need of a translation, and thus pits the pupil into 
the spirit of the lanquage from the very first. The 
use of this book must be equally profitable, which- 
ever method of teaching, the“ Natural” or the “ Sei- 
entific,” the teacher may prefer.” 

Boston Transcript: “We recommend it most 
warmly to all who are desirous of attaining a quick 
speaking knowledge of the language.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 


Professor O. B. Super, of Dickinson College : “T have 
been using the book almost constantly for about fif- 
teen years, and have as yet found nothing else as good 
Jor conversation in elementary classes.” 


Professor Cohn, of Northwestern University: “1 
have used it since it first appeared, and shall eon- 
tinue to do so as long as I teach German.” 


H. BE. Whitney, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn.: 
—‘Asareading book for beginners it has no equal.” 


J. G. Thompson, State Normal School, Fitehburg, 
Mass.: * It stands alone as an aid to the teacher who 
is seeking first of all to enable his pupils to read Ger- 
man. In the hands of one who speaks German, it is 
equally effectual in enabling pupils to speak that 
language, Lendorse it without reservation.” 

Professor Anne G, Wirt, of University of Denver: 
“Eminently practical to be used with the grammar 
Jor sight-reading . .. shall continue to use it.” 


Alexis V. Miiller, Lockport, N. Y.: “ Interesting 


Srom beginning to end,” 


W. 23d Street, New York. 


The great success of 


in 1780) has led 


facturers of pure 


Timely Warning. 


the chocolate preparations of 


the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 


to the placing on the market 


Jmany misleading and unscrupulous imitations 


of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


Chocolaies on this continent. No chemicals are 


used in their manufactures. 
- Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


the holiday meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Hon. Henry Sabin, our worthy state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, rolled up a large 
majority in the recent election. He is a good 
man, and Iowa so declares it. 

Miss Alice E. Hopper, after several years’ 
residence in Helena, Montana, as principal of 
a ward school, has returned to her old home, 
Atlantic, where she has been installed again as 
teacher. 

Superintendent C. L. Gillies of Russell is 
conducting a well-edited education department 
in the Chariton Herald. 

Mr. L. T. Kersey, an Iowa College graduate, 
class ’95, is the new principal of the New Provi- 
dence Academy. 

The State University enrollment has now 
above 1,300 students in all departments. 
Superintendent A. Palmer is making a fine 
record in charge of the schools of Anamosa. 
Professor L. A. Stout, A. M., late of Dakota 
University, Mitchell, S. D., is the new principal 
of the academy and normal department of the 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette. 

Principal J. B. Morris, after building up fine 
schools at Aurelia, has been called, at advance 
in salary, and has assumed the duties of super- 
intendent of the Afton schools. 

Superintendent E. H. Griffin of Sigourney is 
stamping success on his work. He has a fine 
high school, with a large enrollment of boys. 
Superintendent H. E. Kratz of Sioux City 
has the sympathy of Iowa educators in the loss 
of his eldest son, Horace D., who died October 
12, aged nineteen years. 

The body of Mr. Price V. Evans, principal of 
the Osage high school, was found in a field near 
that town on October 14, with two bullet holes 
in the temple and one in the heart. Who fired 
the shots the coroner’s jury could not deter- 
mine. He was a young man of excellent 
qualities, and many mourn his death. 

Mr. John K. Sweeney, for many years an 
Iowa educator, died at his home in East Water- 
loo on October 7. He had held many prominent 
school positions in the state. The Waterloo 
schools were closed, and the teachers attended 
the funeral in a body. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois State Teachers’. Association con- 
venes December 25, at Springfield, and con- 
tinues in session during Thursday and Friday. 
On Wednesday evening President William Jen- 
kins will deliver his inaugural address. On 
Thursday evening Superintendent W. B. Powell 


of ‘‘ Manual Training,” and the discussion will 
be continued by Frank Hall and Superintendent 
Freeman. On Thursday morning, ‘‘ The Future 
of Correlation,” by Superintendent Gilbert of 
St. Paul, Minn., discussed by President Coulter 
of Lake Forest University; Professor Flemley 
of the Illinois Normal University; Miss Anna 
Bryan of the Armour Institute, Chicago, and 
Principal John Lear of Chicago. On Thurs- 
day evening, a lecture by Professor Moulton of 
the University of Chicago. Friday morning, 
** Symposium on Child Study,” led by Colonel 
F. W. Parker, and discussion continued by Dr. 
Charles A. McMurry, Professor Krohn, Super- 
intendent Frank Hall, and Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg 
of Boston. Friday evening, a lecture by 
Edward Shaw of University of New York. 
Subject: ‘‘ Motor Energy.” 


KANSAS. 


Mr. D. R. Krehbiel has been chosen princi- 
pal of the Newton high school. Mr. Krehbiel 
is a graduate of the State University of Kansas 
and of Harvard. 

The state normal school lecture course is 
made up of such lights as Leland Powers, Pro- 
fessor Sperry, Dr. Hanson, and Dr. Nourse. 

The board of regents of the university have 
selected Mr. D. H. Holmes, associate professor 
of Latin language and literature, to fill the 
chair made vacant by the death of Professor 
Robinson. Mr. Holmes is a graduate of Johns 
Hopkins. 

The North Central Teachers’ Association 
met at Beloit, where they had a successful 
meeting during the Thanksgiving vacation. 
Superintendent D. F. Shirk of Dickinson was 
chosen president for next year. The meeting 
will be held in Salina. 


The Central Association had a successful 


of Washington, D. C., will present the subject | 


meeting at Hutchinson. The next meeting will 
convene in Newton, and Dr. F. M. Spencer, 
president of Cooper Memorial College of Ster- 
ling, will preside. 

The electricity building was dedicated on 
November 22 in the university hall. The ad- 
dress was made by Professor Nicholson of the 
University of Chicago. This is the only build- 
ing of its kind west of the Alleghanies. It is 
modern in every particular. The-enterprise of 
Professor Blake has built it, at a cost of 
$60,000. 

The State Association promises to be an inter- 
esting and profitable meeting. The railroads 
will give one fare for the round trip, and the 
hotels throw open their houses at $2.00 for the 
teachers. President J. W. Cook of the Illinois 
state normal and Dr. McIntyre will lecture. 


MONTANA. 


Programme of Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Anaconda, December 26, 27, and 
28:— 

GENERAL SESSIONS, 

Thursday evening.— Address of welcome, Hon. W. 
M. Thornton, Anaconda; response, Superintendent 
S. D. Largent, Great Falls; address, Colonel T. 
O'Leary, Anaconda; response, Superintendent F. L. 
Kern, Butte; military drill, company A, Butte high 
school cadets; social session, 

Friday, 9.30 a. m.—President’s address, ‘ The 
Superintendent and the Teacher,’ Superintendent 
W. E. Harmon, Bozeman; discussion, limited to 
thirty minutes; “ Child Psychology,’ Professor 
Lewis Terwilliger, Townsend; ‘‘ The Reform School,” 
Superintendent Hilton, Miles City. 

Friday, 2 p. m.— Literature and the classics: 
Literature, Miss Minnie A. Reifenrath, Helena; (/)) 
The classics, Professor A. C. Newell, Butte; ‘‘ The 
Herbartian Theory in Education,’ Superintendent 
M. A. Stapleton. Anaconda; ** Education According 
to Nature.’”’ Professor B. C. Hastings, Helena. 

Friday, 8 p. m.— Address, “The State Univer- 
sity,’ President O. J. Craig, Missoula; address, ‘‘ The 
Public School,” J. P. Hendricks, Butte; address, 
“The Relation of the Public Library to the Public 
Schools,” Librarian John F. Davis, Butte; discus- 
sion, Librarian Frank C. Patten, Helena. 

Saturday, 9.30 a.m.—* Military Training in the 
Public Schools, Purposes and Results,’ Professor J. 
G. McKay, Butte; “The Education of Public 
Opinion,” County Superintendent J.F.Davies, Butte; 
‘Normal Work in the Future,” Superintendent of 
Public Instruction E. A. Steere; ‘‘ Oral Examina- 
tions, Extent and Advantages,” Superintendent F. 


[Continued on page 425.] 


The New American Music System published 
by the Richardson Company, at Springfield, 
Mass., is attracting the attention of the educa- 
tional public because of the radical changes in 
the course of instruction in music in the public 
schools. Professor Fuchtmann, the author of 
this system, has devoted the past twenty-two 
years to the development of music in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. One has completed 
a course of instruction which has received the 
endorsements of the leading musicians of the 
United States, as well as the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of the prominent educators. Many of 
the largest cities are using the American System 
with unprecedented results. 


m SAVE YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
4 ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
‘@} TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
44 prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
auagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, Wy. ¥. 


_ Your address, with six cents 
in stamps, mailed to our Head- 
quarters, Il Eliot St., Boston, 
Mass., will bring you a full line 
of samples, and rules for self- 
measurement, of our justly fa- 
mous #3 pants ; Suits, $13.25; 
Overcoats, $10.25, and up. Cut 
to order. Agents wanted every- 
where. 


New Plymouth Rock Co. 


deci9tofeb 6 


FOR SALE. 


INE SCHOOL PROPERTY in one of the best 
cities of the Union. 
Correspondence invited. 
Address ; 


H. N. ROBERTSON, 
Post-oftice box 203, 
19a26 Memphis, Tenn. 
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G. W. Ho pen, President. 
H. P. Treasurer. 
M. C. Secretary. 


YOU NEED THE 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


System Preserving Books.” 


Its cost is trifling compared with the great amouut saved in wear and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness.” 


— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


SEND NOW ror SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(P. O. Box 643E.) 


8. Monical, Livingston ; ‘‘ The Place of Art in Educa- 
tion,’”’ Miss Mary C. Wheeler, Helena. 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Friday, 11 a. m.— Session to make arrangements 
for permanent organization. 

SECTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE, 
President, J. F. Davies, Butte; secretary, Mi 
Anna McAnnelly, Livingston. 
Thursday, 2 p.m.—* Preparation of Syllabus for 
Institute,’ State E.A.Steere ; discus- 
sion, Miss Millie Coffin, Dillon; C. B. Stevens, 
Granite; ‘* Duties of the County Superintendent,” 
Miss Minnie A. Reifenrath, Helena; discussion, Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, Deer Lodge; Miss Louisa 
Cooley, Miles City; ‘ Certificates and Grading, A. J. 
Walrath, Bozeman; discussion, P. N. Bernard, Kalis- 
pel; Miss Anna Bond, Victor; ‘ County Superin- 
tendents and the Reading Circle,’ Miss Martha 
Shoemaker, Billings; discussion, Miss Sarah B. 
McClay, Missoula ; Miss C. E. Curtis, White Sulphur 

Springs. 


MISSOURI. 


The fourth annual meeting of the South Cen- 
tral Missouri Teachers’ Asssciation will be held 
at Mountain Grove December 26, 27, and 28. 
Forty counties will be represented in this asso- 
ciation, and a thousand teachers are expected 
to be in attendance. 


NEW YORK. 


Mr. Charles Worthen Spencer has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of economics at 
Colgate University. 

The eleventh holiday conference of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals of the State of New 
York will be held at Syracuse, Thursday and 
Friday, December 26-27, 1895. It is hoped 
that this meeting will be the largest and most 
successful in the history of the association. 
The following programme is the result of much 
consultation and correspondence : — 

Thursday, 10 a.m.—1. What modification of the 
* Ainsworth Law” ought this association to advo- 
cate? 2. Has the compulsory education law met the 
expectation of its promoters? 3. Whatis the best 
“= to teach geometry? 

Thursday, 2 p.m.—1. Teachers’ training classes: 
(a) Are the requirements for admission too severe? 
()) Are the time and work requirements too exacting? 
(ce) Under the present requirements, is the compen- 
sation adequate? 2. Best methods of rhetorical work 
in the union schools. 3. Ought the normal schools 
to maintain academic departments? 4. Is it desira- 
ble for this association to appoint standing com- 
m ittees on legislature and on syllabus? 

Thursday evening, 8 o’clock.—Address by Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, superintendent of public in- 
struction of the state of New York. The Association 


of Grammar School Principals will unite with this 
a on the evening of the superintendent’s 
address. 


Friday, 9 a.m.—1. Report of committee on nomi- | 


nations. 2. The high school teacher's preparation. 
3. Cannot the colleges of New York state be induced 
to agree upon uniform requirements for admission 
to their respective courses? 4. To what extent, if 
any, is it advisable to introduce the departmental 
System into our union schools? 5. Report of com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

General topics.—1. Labor saving blanks. An ex- 
hibit is requested. 2. Is the laboratory method in 
history and mathematics adapted to secondary 
schools? 3. To what extent should athletics be 
encouraged in secondary schools? 4. Are too many 
braxches taught in the lower grades? 5. How shall 
a desire to go to college be best promoted in the 
secondary schools? 6. How to make the teachers’ 
meeting helpful. 7. What is the weakest link in the 
New York school system? 8. Should the state fur- 
nish free and uniform text-books? 9, The necessity 
of better supervision in the grades. 10. The best 
method of securing the coéperation of pupils in pro- 
moting manly conduct. 11. What should be the 
range of books selected for special topics in exami- 
nations in English, and how often should the books 
be changed? 12. How may we best teach the course 
in English reading to meet the advanced college 
requirements? 13. Schoolmasters’ clubs. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, December 
21, at 1.15 p. m. Business: Report of last 
meeting, report of Auditing Committee, elec- 
tion of new members. After-dinner topic: 
‘*The Duties of a Good Citizen.” Guests of 
the club: Samuel B. Capen, president of 
Municipal League, Boston; Moorfield Storey, 
Esq., Boston; Louis D. Brandeis, Esq., Bos- 
ton; Herbert S. Carruth, Esq., Boston. Music: 
quartette. Edwin P. Seaver, president; Her- 
bert L. Morse, secretary. 

The teachers of Malden are enjoying a course 
of lectures on ‘‘ Nature Study,” given monthly 
by Professor A. C. Boyden of Bridgewater. 

MAINE. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical 
Society will be held in Bangor, December 26- 
28. The programme, now in preparation, 
will be an interesting one. Alexander Everett 
Frye of Boston will be present and lecture on 
‘*Teaching Geography.” Mr. George H. Mar- 
tin of the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion will lecture, taking for his subject ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Education, a Character Sketch.” The Rev. 
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| Simple Lessons in the Study 
SIMPLE LESSONS of Nature. By Isabella G. 
Oakley. 


Price, sample copies, postpaid, 5oc. 


a 
| ‘Miss Oakley has selected thirteen subjects, 
' | giving to each a chapter of from seven to 


twelve lessons. These subjects would seem 
at the first glance to have been selected some- 
what at random, as they range from feathers 
| to seeds,-from burning a candle to examining 
| acat’s teeth. 

«“ Looking closer, however, wesee that every 
subject is such that it can easily be examined 
in the classroom; that there is a gradually 
increasing call upon the pupil for the collec- 
tion of facts, and for drawing conclusions 
from them; that not only are the observing 
and reasoning faculties trained, but starting 
points are given and the curiosity awakened 
for the study of familiar botany, zodlogy, and 


physics. 

“The language of the book is clear and sim- 
ple, and the new facts are mostly brought out 
by questions which the pupil must (and which 
he can) answer for himself. 

“To be able to see what one /ooks at; then to 
tell about it readily in correct, clear, simple 
language, is a very valuable, and a too neg- 
lected object of education. We have not 
seen a work which with so little pretension is 
as well adapted to produce this result as the 
little book of Miss Oakley’s.”—Stlent Worker. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


I. M. Frost of Bangor will speak of ‘* The Pub- 
lic School from the Parents’ Standpoint.” Mr. 
N. A. Luce will discuss ‘* Educational Ends as 
a Preparation for Right Living.’ Papers will 
be presented by Mr. W. H. Dresser of Ells- 
worth; Mrs. Helen B. C. Beedy; Miss Katherine 
Halliday of Gorham; Miss Julia Swift of Farm- 
ington; Miss Amy R. Whittier of Bangor, and 
Miss Nellie Harvey of Castine 

At a meeting of the students of Bates College, 
it was voted to enter the ‘‘ Debating League ” 
of New England colleges, provided five other 
colleges in New England enter. 


VERMONT. 
Teachers. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Teachers’ Association, held at St. Johns- 
bury on November 21-23, was a complete 
success. The attendance was large; the pro- 
grammes were rich in good things. Such 
speakers as President E. B. Andrews of Brown 
University ; Charles F. King of Boston; Pro- 
fessor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College; Henry 
T. Bailey; President W. J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College; and Miss Lucy Wheelock, in 
addition to local talent, could not fail to arouse 
great interest and enthusiasm. The _ social 
gatherings are a marked feature of this conven- 
tion. A banquet occurred on Friday evening at 
6 o’clock, at the South church vestry, where 
nearly 300 persons sat down to well-laden tables 
and discussed salads, cold meats, biscuit, coffee, 
and cake till the inner man was fully satisfied— 
the supper being served by the ladies of that 
church. The Mahogany quartette sang the 
‘* Billof Fare.” A second reception, for teachers 
and townspeople, was held at the Museum after 
the close of the evening session. Some three 
or four hundred people were present, and the 
evening was passed in a thoroughly social man- 
ner. The Mahogany quartette and the St. 
Johnsbury orchestra furnished music. It was 
a successful convention throughout, and every- 
body so voted it. The local committee — which 
comprised Principal Kelly, Professor Hardy, 
and indeed, all the teachers of St. Johnsbury— 
may well feel gratified at the outcome of their 
effort to make this meeting of the association 
one of the besteverheld. The attendance went 
up to 325 teachers. The townspeople turned 
out in large numbers to enjoy the good things 
on the programme. St. Albans was the banner 
town — outside of St. Johnsbury —in point of 
attendance, sending sixteen teachers to the con- 
vention. The book men were out in force, the 
vestry of the church being well filled with about 
everything in the way of text-books and educa- 
tional helps. 

Mr. P. F. Hazen, president of the village 
board of trustees, in well chosen words wel- 
comed the Vermont teachers to the beautiful 
village of St. Johnsbury. President C. 8. Davis 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., responded, and paida 
glowing tribute to the Vermont schools, Ver- 
mont teachers, and Vermont men everywhere. 
President E. Benjamin Andrews of Brown Uni- 
versity delivered an able and scholarly address 
upon ** The Public School System as an Instru- 
ment of Social Reform,” in which he declared 
that the poverty in the world was a gruesome 
fact, and that its antidote lay in elevating the 
poor people’s standard of life, enlarging the 
ideal of humanity, and in magnifying the office 
of education. «Principal F. A. Bagnall of St. 
Albans, in well chosen diction, discussed the 
question of “School Libraries,” in which he 
showed the influence of good and wholesome lit- 
erature on the child, that man was born for cul- 
ture, and that a good library was an indispensa- 
ble qualification for the best development of the 
child. The discussion was continued by State 
Superintendent M. S. Stone, Principal C. E. 
Putney, and Superintendent W. P. Kelley of 
St. Johnsbury. 

Principal Charles F. King of the Dearborn 
school, Boston, Mass., solved the question con- 
cerning ‘‘ What to Teach in Geography.” He 
ignored the idea of tedious definitions, and be- 
ginning the study of geography with mathe- 
matical principles, and advocated introducing 
the subject with that part of nature adjacent to 
the school andthe home of the child, then taking 
journeys, reading books, pamphlets, magazines 


of travel, and the constant use of charts, maps, 
and globes in the schoolroom. 

Henry T. Bailey, state supervisorof drawing 
of Massachusetts, in an exceptionally pleasing 
manner, handled the subject of ‘ Illustrative 
Sketching.” The address was often interspersed 
with drawings on the blackboard, which showed 
his marvelous skill and ability. 

Miss Matella Paine of Bradford read a paper, 
entitled ‘* Seen Through Other Eyes.” She 
showed how that new songs, new stories, 
new recitations and quotations, new curiosities 
and surprises, would keep the child cheerful 
and bright. 


Hop. Frank Plumbley of Northfield discussed 
the “ Relation of High School to Common 
School System,” which was eloquent, enlivened 
with anecdotes, and often applauded. It was an 
able defense of a recent law passed by the 
Vermont legislature empowering high schools 
fulfilling certain requirements in their curricu- 
lum, to grant second grade certificates to their 
graduates. 

Principal Homer C. Bristol of Saxton’s River 
spoke upon ‘* Essential Work Done in Teach- 
ing,” and said that the great essential was te 
guide the vital, intellectual, and moral powers 
of the pupil aright. 

Miss Harriet E. Savage of Montpelier pre- 
sented a bright paper, ‘‘ Expert Supervision of 
Common Schools,” which was further discussed 
by State Superintendent M. S. Stone, Rev. I. 
P. Booth, D. D., Morrisville, and Superintend- 
ent E. W. Goodhue, Williamsburgh, Mass. 

It was the rich pleasure of the association to 
listen again to Henry T. Bailey of North Scitu- 
ate, Mass. His address was upon ‘‘ Elements 
of Beauty.” He portrayed the three-fold unity 
—the true, the beautiful, and the good, — and 
showed how God has manifested himself as 
Law, Life, and Love. 

Professor A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College 
delivered an able, scholarly, and profound lec- 
ture upon ‘“ Theories of Education, Old and 
New.” It was thoroughly scientific and psy- 
chological, and no extract could do it justice. 

Principal E. H. Whitehill presented a paper 
upon ‘* Codperation of Teachers,” in which he 
showed that moderate salaries, isolation, and a 
lack of expert supervision were impediments 
along the highway of success, that regular 
teachers’ meetings were desirable, and that free 
text-books and the town system were steps in 
the right direction. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of the Chauncey Hall 
training school, Boston, spoke upon ‘* Begin- 
nings.”’ She showed the importance of kinder- 
garten training for children, how it made their 
activities serve for physical development, it 
formed the habit of scientific observation in the 
beginning of each science, it taught courteous 
demeanor, and made of children active men 
and women. 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ROAD. 


On November 1, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company placed on sale at its principal ticket 
offices excursion tickets to all prominent winter 
resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Cuba, 
The tickets are sold at the usual low rates. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsyl- 

vania railroad, with its many connections, make 
this the favorite line for winter travel. 
An illustrated book, descriptive of winter re- 
sorts, and giving routes of travel and rates for 
tickets, will be furnished free on application to 
George M. Roberts, passenger agent N. E. 
district, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON, & QUINCY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Mr. H. R. Houghton has been appointed 

traveling passenger agent for this company, 


and will report to Mr. H. D. Badgley, New 
England passenger agent, 306 Washington 


street, Boston, Mass. 
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oil or fat? 


Cod-liver oil does not ap- 
pear to be anything but so 
much oil or fat. Yet the 
chemists tell us that united 
with the oil, in an almost 
invisible form, are a num- 
ber of most valuable medic- 
inal agents. Cod-liver oil 
is more than a fat. This 
explains why cream, which 
is a fat, is not equally as 
good as cod-liver oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with hypophos- 

hites, is more than an oil, 
or in the cod-liver oil are 
these valuable agents. No 
substitute can ever be made 
for cod-liver oil; for human 
skill cannot combine an oil 
with these medicinal agents 
as they originally exist in 
that oil. And an emulsi- 

fied oil is a digested oil. 

50 cents and $1.00 

SCOTT & BOWNE 

[lanufacturing Chemists, New York 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Not one of all the weighty questions of the 
day now attracting men’s attention in all parts 
of the world but finds comprehensive treatment 
in Current History, and the arrangement of 
contents is so simple and convenient that the 
reader, once acquainted with the work, knows 
just where to turn for all desired information. 
The present number (3d quarter, 1895) con- 
tains 253 pages of reading matter, and is abund- 
antly illustrated. Louis Pasteur forms the 
frontispiece, accompanied by an ably written 
sketch of Pasteur’s achievements. Among the 
leading topics are discussed in all their political 
and diplomatic bearings: ‘* The Outrages on 
Missionaries in China”; ‘‘ The situation in the 
Orient as Regards Present and Future Relations 
of the European Powers”; ‘‘ The Armenian 
Problem”; ‘‘ Cuban Revolt”; ‘‘ Silver Question 
in United States, with Proceedings of Various 
Conventions.” A wide range of subjects fol- 
lows, covering every part of the world and every 
important interest — such as, an able sketch of 
‘¢ The Remarkable Career of M. Stambouloff of 
Bulgaria”; ‘‘ Political Campaign in the United 
States”; ‘‘ Atlanta Exposition”; ‘ Sunday 
Law Enforcement in New York”; ‘* Manitoba 
School and Copyright Questions in Canada”; 
‘General Election and New Salisbury Ministry 
in Great Britain”; ‘‘ The Labor World Here 
and Abroad”; ‘‘ Kesults of the Last Peary Ex- 
pedition”; ‘* Pan-American Congress of Re- 
ligion and Education”; ‘* National Educational 
Association ”; ‘‘ British and American Societies 
for the Advancement of Science”; ‘ Sociology 
and Religion”; review of leading books issuing 
from the press; and biographies of prominent 
people who have died. Current History is in- 
creasing in value with the lapse of time. It is 
altogether a work to be commended to the better 
class of readers. Buffalo, N. Y.: Garretson, 
Cox, & Co. $1.50 a year. 


—‘* Under the Mistletoe” greets the reader 
from the frontispiece of the Jenness Miller 
Monthly, and many other equally attractive 
illustrations sprinkle the book from first cover 


tolast. The reading matter is especially well 
adapted to the requirements of the season. 
There is an admirable Christmas sermon by 


$100 REWARD, $100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased to 


learn that there is at least one dreaded disease | 


that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, a glowing Christmas 
story, and a children’s Cliristmas story, equally 
filled with delight and pathos; an article on 
Christmas * entertainments, and another on 
Christmas gifts. The editorial page reflects 
the theme of the cover in a plea for the better- 
ment of childhood. Besides these there is an 
array of practical articles that furnish a valua- 
ble eneyeclopedia for the woman of to-day. 
©!) is told how to dress from the admirable 
iness Miller standpoint, which will conduce to 

er health as well as to her beauty. The de- 
partment known as ‘‘ Occupations for Women,” 
suggests to her how she may get a living; in 
short, the number is crammed full of good 
things for women in all stations in life. The 
department known as ‘‘ Correspondence’’ is 
also worthy of special note, every question, of 
which there are a great number on subjects 
pertaining to hygiene, dress, household science, 
etc., being answered entertainingly and in detail. 


—The Chautauquan issues a December num- 
ber of peculiar excellence, both in its artistic 
holiday covers and in the wealth of rich and 
sparkling thought that fill its pages. ‘‘ New 
England Customs ” are treated of in a breezy 
and inspiriting article by Eliza Nelson Blair. 
Far-away Iceland is laid before us in an illus- 
trated article by Ruth Shaffner. ‘‘ A Colonial 
Christmas in the Red Hills of Georgia ”’ is a 
charmingly realistic story by Miss E. F. An- 
drews. The strong, kindface of Louis Pasteur 
looks from the frontispiece, and directs the at- 
tention to an able article by Felix L. Oswald, 
M. D., on ‘*‘ Pasteur and His Life Work.” An 
article of exceptional interest, especially to the 
great student world, is ‘‘ Student Life at Ox- 
ford, England,” by Fred Grundy, which is finely 
illustrated. The Editor’s Outlook contains 
short articles on ‘‘ Christmas, the Child’s Fes- 
tival,” and ‘‘ Globe Trotting and Home Seeing.” 
The department of Current History and Opinion 
treats of several timely topics; the C. L. S. C. 
department is unusually full, and reviews of 
over fifty new books complete the number. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood. 


—The frontispiece of the Bostonian for De- 
cember is anadmirable portrait of the lateRev. Dr. 
Samuel Francis Smith, while Christmas itself is 


commemorated by a charming story, ‘* Adeste 
Fideles,” illustrative of ‘‘ good will toward 
men.” ‘*'The Boston Atheneum ”’ is an inter- 
esting sketch, by Erving Winslow, graphically 
illustrated. ‘‘ Early Christmas Carols and Cus- 
toms,” by R. H. E. Starr ( illustrated ), makes 
capital reading. Its fac-similes of the very 
earliest known carols and ditties of the festive 
Christmas-tide are well worth a more than cur- 
sory examination. The concluding chapter of 
the ‘‘ Recollections of Ex-Governor Rice, His 
Youth and Early Associates,” byA. Lovett Stim- 
son, is fully as attractive and satisfactory as 
were its pages that have gone before. Some of 
the family portraits which accompany it have 
never before seen the light, and the picture of 
the ex-governor in his youth is the only one of the 
kind extant. ‘‘ The Tie that Binds ”is a Christ- 
mas Eve episode,—a play by David Dwight 
Wells and Charles Emerson Cook. Boston: The 
Bostonian Publishing Company, 83 Newbury 
street. 


— One of the most valuable features ever 
originated by the Writer, the Boston magazine 
for literary workers, is the series of ‘‘ Editorial 


Talks with Contributors,” which is now being 
published in it. This series is made up of arti- 
cles by the editors of the leading American 
periodicals, who tell in them just what they 
want, and what they do not want, in the way of 
manuscripts. Nothing of the kind has ever 
before been published, and the value of the 
series to periodical contributors is manifest. 
The ‘* Talk” in the September Writer was by 
William Hayes Ward, superintending editor of 
the Independent. ‘The article for October was 
by Robert E. Bonner, editor of the New York 
Ledger, and that for November is by Robert 
D. Townsend, editor of the Outlook. In the 
December number there are articles by B. 
Arkell, editor of Leslie’s Weekly, and Rounse- 
ville Wildman, editor of the Overland Monthly, 
and the series will be continued monthly through 
the coming year. Another new feature of the 
Writer is a series of portraits and sketches of 
authors, giving information about them that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. The whole 


magazine is full of interest to authors. No one 
who writes or is interested in authorship can 
do without the Writer. Its price is one dollar 
a year, and it is published by The Writer Pub- 
lishing Company, P. O. Box 1905, Boston, 
Mass. 

—The Treasury of Religious Thought for 
December closes the calendar year in good 
form. The frontispiece and leading sermon 


introduce us to the Rev. Dr. J. T. Wightman, 
a leading member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, now stationed at Emmanuel 
church, Baltimore, of whose beautiful house of 
worship a fine picture is given. The opening 
article on the “ Pilgrim Forefathers,” by Dr. 
David Gregg of Brooklyn, is illustrated with a 
number of interesting pictures from Plymouth, 
Mass. Dr. Cregan, secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, has an interesting 
article, fully illustrated, on ‘‘ Characteristics of 
the Chinese ’”’; and Professor C. H. Small, in 
his ‘‘ Denominational Characteristics,” gives 
this month, the history and characteristics of 
Episcopacy, illustrated with pictures of historic 
interest. Professor T. W. Hunt of Princeton 
continues his ‘‘ Literary Life Sketches” in a 
paper on ‘‘ Dean Swift,” and Rev. R. Osgood 
Morse writes on ‘‘ Arnold, and the Revival of 
Personal Education.” The likenesses of Swift 
and Arnold accompany these papers, and the 
illustrated ‘‘ Names of Note ” include Professor 
A. C. Kendrick, H. H. Boyesen, and Dr. 
Thomas C. Hall of Chicago. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $2.50. New York: E. B. Treat, Pub- 
lisher. 

—The New World for December completes 
the fourth volume of this leading review of re- 
ligion, ethics, and theology, presenting this 
strong table of contents: ‘‘Tendencies of 
Thought in Modern Judaism,” David Philipson ; 
‘« The Miracles of Jesus in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels,” Albert Reville; ‘‘The Anabaptists,” 
W. E. Griffis; ‘*The Pseudo-Athanasian 
Augustinianism,” Levi L. Paine; ‘‘ Tito Me- 
lema,”’ Julia H. Gulliver; ‘* Popular Protestant 
Controversy,’ C. C. Starbuck; ‘‘ Local Cults 
in Homer,” Arthur Fairbanks; ‘‘ The Nomadic 
Ideal in the Old Testament,” Karl Budde. Fifty- 
five pages of able reviews of prominent books 
follow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The December number of the Popular Sci- 
enceQuarterly closes the tenth vglume of that pub- 


lication, and accordingly the editors present ‘‘ A 
Retrospect,”” reviewing briefly the main features 
in the work of the ten years. Of the regular 
leading articles the first, by A. D. Noyes, is an 
elaborate account of the origin and results of 
‘* The Treasury Reserve and the Bond-Syndicate 
Contract”; Professor W. F. Willcox, of 
Cornell, presents statistics that indicate a ‘‘ De- 
crease in Interstate Migration”; Mr. Edward 
Porritt recounts the history of ‘‘ Liquor Legis- 
lation in England”; Professor W. Z. Ripley 
offers a plea for ‘‘ Geography as a Sociological 
Study ’’; Professor Richard Hudson explains 
the constitutional relation of ‘‘ The German 
Emperor and the Federal Council”; and Pro- 
fessor Munroe Smith contributes the first part 
of a study of ‘‘ Four German Jurists.” In the 
department of ‘‘ Reviews” over twenty recent 
publications are noticed; and the number ends 
with Professor W. A. Dunning’s ‘‘ Record of 
Political Events.” Boston: Ginn & Co. 


—The Fly Leaf is the name of another little 
magazine of the Chap Book order, hailing from 


Boston, and gotten upinan attractive form. It 
is conducted by Walter Blackburn Harte, a 
writer whose work is well known to readers of 
current literature, and it is devoted to the New 
— to new men, new women, new ideas, whim- 
sies and things. The first number is very 
promising and is filled with spicy and amusing 
writing. It contains The Stir in Literature,” 
‘““The New Mysticism,” ‘‘The Yellow Girl,” 
‘*The Jealous God,” and an interesting depart- 
ment of sharp and witty editorial comment. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Bostonian for December; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: 83 Newbury street. 2 

The Atlantic Monthly for December; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

North American Review for December ; terms, $5.00 
ayear. New York: 3 East 14th street. 

American Kitchen Magazine for December; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: Home Science Publishing 


Company. 


ATLANTA at tHe HOLIDAYS. 


Expense Not to 


Exceed $57.00. 


Mr. A. E, Winsuip has arranged for an excursion to Atlanta, stopping over at points 


of historic and scenic interest. 


Mr. H. C. PARKER of Dwight School, Boston, and Mr. 


C. S. ALEXANDER of Fitchburg will be associated with Mr. Winship in making this a 


thoroughly enjoyable outing. 
ALL EXPENSES from Boston to Atlanta 


and back to Boston, including stop-overs — 


except eating in Atlanta — will not exceed $57.00; and if the number is reasonably large, it 


will be reduced to $55.00 or less. 


H. C. PARKER, 
Reading, Mass. 


C. A. ALEXANDER, 
Fitchburg, Mass, 


For particulars address 


A. E. WINsuIpP, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “TI have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nery. 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good,” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


— Charter members of the Educational Press 
Association of America: 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Teacher................ Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Co). 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


New England Journal of Education..Boston, Mass. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, III. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Education................. inneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
Texas School Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute. .... New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 


ANOTHER CASE OF VIVISECTION. 


Doctor— ‘“* Ow—wow—ouch—get away, you 
nasty brute. Help! This bull-dog’s killing me.” 

Bull-dog — ‘‘ Not at all, doctor. Don’t get 
excited. You only think I’m hurting you. I’m 
a committee of one appointed by the associated 
canines of Purpville to conduct a few experi- 
ments in the cause of science. We’re interested 
in watching the mental operations of a living 
man while having his calf chewed off.” — Life. 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Baim well up into the nos- 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethreetimesaday, 
after meals preferred, and 
Lefore retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Re- 
COLD ly HEAD stores the senses of Taste 

. and Smell. The Balm is 
quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 

Price 50 cents, at Oe ae or by mail, 
Al ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New Vork 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
Al& for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of eoter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
circulars address 


MIss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 

7 For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
S ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGaR, Ph.D. 
QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
J. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
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EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title 
Author Publi i i 
ate wblisher. nh general prince y r-dist: 

Old Boston ( Etchings )...... Blaney. Lee & Si isher Price. HALLOO! office, time to dislike the Jong distance telephone. It takes time to go to the central 
The Boston harades Ingalls © lepard, Boston, $2.50 | people telegraph to us But it some tit to he disengaged, time to get back again. We much prefer that 
OF OF 1,00 | been principal of a high se times works well. On August 2, a teacher from Massachusetts came i »ha 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co.,N.¥. _.24] 4nd we suggested a high school SYRACUSE away.” grammar school in Hornellsville, 
Eggleston’s Stories of American Lifeand Adventure. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.25] in their plans, and in urgent need of a principal or go there.” Will you 
of Great Americans for Little American Book Co.,'N. 50 |. ‘an t: they haven’t applied to us,and we never ude a 1 pevter gO there. —* Will you recommend me — 
Goldsmith’s Vic: iy 3 icans.... Eggleston. “ “ “a 'd came a telephone call from Parish. “C ve never obtrude advice.” —* All right, I will go up there.” Just then 
oldsm — -40 | Craig, “ very likely we c: ecomi CA 
Lessons for the Study of Nature.......... Oakle Bardeen?" Yeu. commend you now.” So over we N YOU “Halloo! Parish.” —“ts this Mr. 
Methods of Mind Training....... Pe ee ane Aiken’ Wm. Beverley Harison, N. Y. —— | have the man right here.” — Twhert canoe right off. Can you fit us?” —“ Yes, I know all about your school, and 
Journal Spy Athos. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.00 | Tight; that’s all.” ‘And it 2 see oan! I will send him up on the one-o’clock train,” 

National Drawin Books. Hes ‘“ 1.25 thinks his trip from Massachusetts to Syracuse paid vim. e heey slightest difficulty, and FIT US 9 
Stories from English finn & Co., Boston, THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGE raver d it paid Parish to apply to us. 
Wurtz’s Elements of Chemistry..... ........ Greene Kelle Ed 
Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play Blow. 
ee é olt & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
MISCELLANEUVOUS. Blobbs—‘‘What was the charge against Wig- 


wag?” 

: Slobbs—‘‘I don’t know, but I’ll bet i 
—Muggins—‘‘Funniest thing happened the|a k 

other day; Jones was trying to make his mule Philadelphia 

drink out of a bucket, when the animal kicked pee 

him.” Mrs Ww ” 
Cobb—“‘Ah! then did Jones kick the mule?” | been used Fifty 
Muggins—‘‘No ; he kicked the bucket.”—Life| children while Teething, with perfect success. 

It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 

Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 

and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 

arising from teething or other causes, and is for 


The marketis full of cough mixtures, but one 
trouble with most of them is that when they do 


a little good the patient has to take so much that sale by Druggists in every part of the id 
world. 


he gets to loathe the taste. The Pineola Bal- ; 

sam is superior to other cough remedies be- oe a = ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
cause it is agreeable to the palate and its good dati enty-five cents a bottle. (w 
effects are immediate. Ina few days an ordi- 
nary cough is gone altogether. Bronchitis and of 
asthma are more stubborn, but they too are Mi wc cate seat ng my claim 


cured by Ely’s Pineola Balsam. A remedy | give tae 
worth trying. Twenty-five cents is all it costs. every week.” —Eu hicneteesi. opence 
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MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘tna 
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Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 
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THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended It 
during more than half a century. - - - 

“Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific 
Research, Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, 
Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe, Fiction 
and Choice Poetry —all these make up The Living Age.”’—/ve'g Bulletin, Phila. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while to know of foreign litera- 
ture in all its departments.—<Advance, Chicago. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
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P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | alll cations from school officials. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: “ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with -i.. +2 Assists Teachers in obtaining 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking C. B. RUGGLES & CO, Palace Hotel: Bldg.) 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= THe WESTERN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
| For further information address 


Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. 
i—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| FREACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
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3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner cri 
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American Teachers’ Bureau, 


The Southern Educational Bureau Teachers Wanted, | sto. 


lve States. Send stam 
eow]) P. O. Box 203, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 


L’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR 
MAGILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. 
Because these books, written and edited by EpwAgp H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 


ing knowledge of French. 
handsomely printed, 60 cents volume, 


Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 614 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 
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110-112 Boylston St. 31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 
Publishers. A Notable Volume 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. . Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solici 


! Teachers Co-operative Asso 


Teachers Wanted » ciation, Suite 101 Auditori 


umBuilding, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO. | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 


Des tion and prices on application 


OF THE 


International Education Series 


JUST ISSUED: 


The Psychology of Number, 


And its Applications to Methods 
of Teaching Arithmetic. 
By James A MCLELLAN, A.M., LL.D., 
‘ine. palv. .¢ Jntario School of Pedagogy, Toronto, 


DiwEY, Ph.D., 
ad Professor of Philosophy in the Univ. of Chicago, 


1vmo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


st is believed that this work will supply a special 
want. There 1s no subject taught in the elementary 
schools that taxes the teacher’s resources as to meth- 
ods and devices toa greater extent than arithmetic. 
There is no subject taught that 1s more dangerous to 
the pupil in the way of deadening his mind and ar- 
resting its development, if bad methods are used. 
The mechanical side of training must be joined to 
the intellectual! in such a form as to prevent the fix- 
ing of the mind in thoughtless habits. 

The authors of this book have presented in an ad- 
mirable manner the psychological view of number, 
and shown its applications to the correct methods of 
teaching the several arithmetical processes. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 


2 “STANDARD U. S. BUNTING” FLAGS, 
Flags 6 feet by 4 feet, will be sent to any teach- 


er, express paid, 

with Mrs. Prescott’s famous Washington 

BAS RELIEF, upon receipt 

of &5.00, if you mention N, E. J., No, 1295. 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


59 Fifth Avenne,. New York City- 


And at New York prices, singly 
or by the dozen, may be obtained 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 


teacher or official anywhere, and 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, free, of school books of 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


38w,de. 19 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
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time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
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particulars. 
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and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 
NEw ENGLAND PuBLIsHING CoMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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History for Ready Reference 
Topical Reading. 


By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoc’n, 


Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.”~ 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LLB. 

“ There is nothing better for school work.”— Z. Benj. 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 

“It is a necessity to every school library.” — Congre- 
gationalist. 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 
single work.” — Boston Transcript. 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.””— George 
Parsons Lathrop. 

“T believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence.”—John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 
rammar school and every high school.” — Princi- 
pal J. & Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 

‘Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
have it.”—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 

“More readable and truly instructive than are the 
usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles.” — Prof. I/. B. 
Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED 
Publisher 
C. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
eow]| 63 Bromfield St., Boston. 


I have been using 


your complete bookkeeping in this 
school for seven or eight years with 
greater success than I attained with 
any other books.—G. A. West, Princi- 
pal of Schools, Raritan, N. J. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CHICAGO. 


| Boston Depository, Boston School Supply Co. 


‘*A unique and very welcome volume. No 
more delightful present to a boy or girl, in the 
way of the preliminary study of ‘ Civics,’ or as a 
volume for supplementary reading in American 
history, has beenissued. It has already attracted 
the attention of educators, and is sure to com- 
mend itself to the growing educational public in- 
terested in the inculcation of patriotic sentiment 
in American youth.”— Philadelphia Press. 


By Exvizasetu Bryant JOHNSTON. 4to. 


of Washington, embossed in gold on the cover. 


‘I think this book should go into all schvols as a reference book, furnishing the teacher with texts for 
talks on patriotism.” —W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON DAY BY DAY. 


Cloth. Illustrated. . . . . . $2.50 


Printed on fine paper, and beautifully bound in the colonial colors, buff and blue, with portrait 


Sent for examination on receipt of $1.75. 


The Baker & Taylor Company, oO ae 16th Street, New York. 


| “This book is invaluable. Every American ought 
to read it, especially should every school use it, that 
| this pemey may really become acquainted with 

the ‘ Father of his Country.’ I shall take it to Eng- 
land that the English may also know the true Wash. 
ington.’’— Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

**So good a picture of ‘ Washington the Man’ as 
this volume portrays has never before been presented 
to the world.’’—Baltimore Sun. 

‘“‘Commends itself especially for daily readi 
the schools.” —Literary World. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


No single number of any professional journal has been so widely and highly commended by the 
press as the “Annual” of The School Journal (New York a: d Chicago) of last June. The unanimous 
verdict declared it to be the richest in content and handsomest in general appearance ever issued. 
But the Christmas number of that progressive teachers’ jr urnal, issued November 30, is in some 
respects even more beautiful, and its contents are such that everyone at all interested in education 
wiil find it inspirir g and instructive. The Christmas idea is carried through from cover to cover, 
editorials, contributions, illustrations, book reviews, advertise ments, and all. Dr C.C. Van Liew 
gives a delightful picture of **Christmas in the Pedagogical Seminary at Jena.” Dr. E. H. Currier 
tells how the children in the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb celebrate ' he joyous day. 
“ How Christmas was Celeb:ated in Froebel’s Institute at Keilhau” is illustrated with views o 
Ke Jhau never before published. Miss Mary Proctor, daughter of the distinguished scientist, R. A. 
Prector, contributes ‘The Star of Bethlehem.” The descriptions of Christmas books are beauti 
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other things. The price of the number is merely nomiral, six cents a copy, teing less than half 
its actual c st. Price, $250 a year. From now to January, 1897, for $2.50 Parker’s Pedagogics 
and Journal to a new subscriber for $3.00. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th Street, N. Y. 
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